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N important motion by one of the Fellows comes up for 
discussion on November 11th. Though nominally con- 
cernedwith the condition of some of the houses, it raises 
the far more important question of the future aims and 
management of the gardens. A circular issued refers 

to ‘the change of ideas in the function and scope of zoological 
gardens,” and states that unless an animal can live and thrive 
under conditions to some extent resembling nature, the sight of it 
in captivity can give no pleasure or interest. There is also a 
suggestion that the scientific publications of the society be discon- 
tinued, and the money devoted to maintaining trained naturalists 
to study the habits of living animals in the gardens and elsewhere. 
The proposals for improving the houses are welcome, since the 
parrot house, small mammal house, and owl and | awk aviaries 
are bad and antiquated, and the kangaroo house too small. 
But the suggestion that the society shall endeavour to 
compete with the large zoological parks of the Continent and 
America will probably not meet with the same unquestioning 
acceptance. . 

By the kind of compromise popular in England, the society 
has become a public body in the sense that it has been public- 
spirited, and contributed to the entertainment and _ rational 
interest of London in return for payment at its gates. It has 
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always kept in its hands the entire control of its collections 
and paid its own way. The public cannot very well come to the 
society and say, ‘‘ Enlarge your borders at your own cost,” or 
request it to occupy more ground in Regent’s Park and make 
admission free on certain days. Free admission, in return for 
some form of subsidy, and the extension of the gardens so as to 
be not a ‘ Zoo,” but a “ Zoological Park,” with animals living 
in natural conditions, are two ideas often discussed in a vague 
sort of way ia the Press. Both would be agreeable if there were 
money and space forthcoming. Probably London will in time 
desire a zoological park; but room for it must be sought else- 
where than on the site of the Zoo. Free admission, which would 
probably be requested in return for a subsidy on enlargement, 
works well at the Natural History Museum. It is by no means 
so certain that it would at the Zoological Gardens. Wild animals 
in captivity are often very sensitive to the presence of large crowds, 
and rough, ill-behaved crowds are about the worst enemies 
of such a collection as that at the Zoo. As it is, many of the 
creatures are always ill after every Whit-Monday Bank Holiday. 
Probably the best plan would be for the public to consent to add 
to the present space, leaving the use of it to the society’s discre- 
tion, and to be content to get their value back in the increased 
pleasure they would derive when they had paid their money at 
the gates. As the society has very little surplus on the year’s 
income, it is possible that they might not be able to ‘ develop” 
the new area for some time. New houses would have been 
built long ago had the cash been available. 

In regard to a zoological park, it seems likely that people 
will congregate more and more in towns, but will insist 
that town life shall be made pleasant and beautiful, and 
will add wherever it can be done the finest gardens, lakes, trees, 
and fountains. Where it is possible they will have a municipal 
“‘z00,”” and wherever there is room it will take the form 
known in the United States as a zoological park. It is not 
very obvious where they will find the ground; it would need to 
be on the sand or gravel, not on the London clay, and there is 
no doubt that the ideal place for such an addition to the 
amenities of London wou!d be the Old Deer Park at Richmond. 
It would need a certain amount of planting to give shelter to 
the animals; but there is already a water-boundary—the moat 
filled from the Thames—along one side, which would give a 
source of supply for the needs of aquatic animals. The soil is 
perfect—warm gravelly loam—and the grass plentiful and 
wholesome. It is next door to Kew Gardens, the head- 
quarters of botany and _ horticulture for the Empire, and 
the existence of a zoological park next door would not be 
inappropriate. It will also soon be accessible by electric 
tramway, as well as by the various railway lines Jeading 
to Richmond, and the river fronts it for a mile. There might be 
wilder and prettier parks available, but the Oid Deer Park is at 
present used for absolutely no public purpose. Part is let to a 
private cricket club, and part to a go!f club, who have disfigured 
it by digging artificial bunkers all over the good flat sward. 
It is outside the London County area; but it is a Royal park, or, 
in other words, it is administered by the Woods and Forests 
Office, who at present make a little money out of it (which no one 
wants) by keeping the public out, and letting it, as before said, for 
suburban cricket and golf. . Part was nearly ‘“ grabbed” the 
other day to build scientific laboratories on, but rescued just in 
time. 

At the present moment it is absolutely useless to the public, 
and cannot be a source of pleasure to Royalty. A slice, cut 
off near Richmond where the Horse Show is held, is used as 
a recreation ground for Lower Richmond, but there are nearly 
two hundred acres available for some useful purpose on the rest 
of the area. We are speaking not of the present, but of the future. 
If London finds that it would like to have a “paradise ” where 
it could see the strange and unfamiliar forms of foreign beasts 
and birds in something like natural surroundings, even though 
artificially created, as they must largely be, the Old Deer Park 
is the one and only place where it could be done. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


E are in a position to congratulate both ourselves and 
our readers this week, in that we are able to reproduce 
portraits of Earl Cromer and his bride. The latter is the second 
daughter of the late Marquess of Bath. Earl Cromer has 
made his name so famous by the good work he has done in 
Egypt and elsewhere, that it is unnecessary for us to give any 
particulars about his career. The marriage took place at 
St. Thomas’s Church on Tuesday, October 22nd. On page 527 
will be found a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Osmond Hastings 
and her children. She is the daughter of the late D. Fox 
Tarrett, Esq., and married the Hon. Osmond William Toone 
Westenra Hastings, second son of the thirteenth Ear! of 
Huntingdon. 
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HE statement from the War Office relative to the pay 
of Yeomen returning from the war comes very 


opportunely. It puts the case for the defence in its . 


proper light, showing the care that it is necessary 

to take in order to obviate the chance of fraud, 
and ‘the difficulty in certain instances of obtaining immediate 
identification of claimants. Hitherto we have only heard the 
case for the Yeomen, and, as it then was stated, it appeared 
as if their case was a hard one. Hard it was, but the 
War Office has now made it clear to unthinking critics that the 
question is not so simple as they seem to have believed. Under 
the present aspect, it appears as if those people before whom 
come instances in which Yeomen have not yet received pay, to 
which private individuals may know them to be entitled, would 
do better to relieve the cases with some temporary assistance 
until their claims can be made good in the eyes of the authorities, 
than to write to the papers and find fault with a very hard- 
worked office of which we know that all the methods are not 
ideal. The very fact that there is much to criticise should make 
us careful not to criticise unnecessarily and unjustly. 

There is in the Times of October 19th a very striking letter, 
written from Cape Town, over the signature of ‘J. Saxon 
Mills,” on ‘‘ Pro-Boer Journals and the War.” The writer cites 
undeniable instances in which speeches made in this country 
—one of them by the Leader of the Opposition—have avowedly 
acted as encouragements to the Boers to prolong their hopeless 
struggle. No rational person can believe that a rational friend 
of the Boers would advise them wittingly in that sense. Buta 
deal of harm is done unwittingly in this world, and it is not 
to be thought for a moment that either Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or Lord Coleridge at Ottery St. Mary had an idea 
of the use to which their statements would be put. Without 
doubt they would have been genuinely horrified had they been 
able to forecast it. But so things have turned out, and it 
becomes apparent how immense is the responsibility of those 
whose public utterances may be misinterpreted by a people so 
extraordinarily brave and obstinate and so incredibly ignorant 
as our enemies in South Africa. 

The finding of the Cobra Court-martial is eminently satisfac- 
tory in one point of view, that is to say, so far as we can accept 
it as a proof of the absolute logic and straightforward courage of 
the Court in accepting the conclusion that the evidence indicates. 
From another point of view, nothing can be less satisfactory. 
That a sea-going vessel of any type should be apt to break in two 
without striking any object more stable than the water itself is 
a notion that, to landsmen at least, is disagreeably surprising. 
Perils from sunken rocks and lee shores are sufficient without 
this added terror. On the other hand, we always have this 
consolation—that even if the Cobra did break up in consequence 
of being taken by the waves at an angle that made her 
peculiarly liable to such accident, there are numberless cases of 
vessels of a like type having weathered tremendous storms and 
being none the worse for it. Very many such instances are to 
be put into comparison with the solitary and still (in spite of the 
Court's finding) uncertain case of the Cobra. Her fate was an 
instance of peculiaily bad luck, and that is all there is to say 
about it. It isa piece of bad luck that may happen again, no 
doubt, but the chances are immensely against it. Nevertheless, 
it behoves the Admiralty, by every care in the making of these 
boats, to render the chance as remote as possible. 





General Baden-Powell recently told a cheerful anecdote of an 
early tip in strategy which he got from the head-master when 
engaged in a pitched battle at the old Charterhouse. It was 
a Saturday afternoon in winter. The cads outside were amusing 
themselves by shelling Lower Green, the small boys’ football 
ground, with a high-angle fire of bricks, over some hoardings 
that divided the school from Goswell Road. Casualties on one 
side were becoming heavy, and the only missiles available to 
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reply with were the enemies’ bricks. As Baden-Powell was 
picking one up, he was aware of “the Doctor” standing behind 
him, and felt uncomfortable. It was only fora moment. ‘My 
boy,” said Dr. Haig Brown, “take this key, and get the others, 
and go and open that door, and when you are out in the street 
you can take those cads in flank. Joyfully the boys did so, 
armed with a brick or two apiece, and ‘“ That,’ said General 
Baden- Powell, “just taught me the value of flank attacks.” 

M. Santos-Dumont has practically solved his problem, and 
we trust that he will get his £4,000 all right, especially as he 
proposes to distribute that sum among the poorer of his admirers. 
The Paris correspondents waxed lyrical in describing his 
“aerial gyrations.” Says the Times man: ‘In the free space, 
and lit up by aradiant sun, the fantastic creature advanced as in a 
dream, apparently without motion, and yet moving through space 
with striking rapidity.” This certainly ‘ werges on the poetic,” 
as Sam Weller would say; but cries the Telegraph man: ‘ Here 
was another conqueror, but a peaceful one this, a Napoleon of 
the air.” What do you think of that fora trope? ‘It was no 
wonder that when some rays of autumnal sunshine appeared the 
people called out ‘the sun of Austerlitz.’”” According to the 
Morning Post correspondent, some cried out, ‘“‘ They talk about 
sport in England, but let them show the equal of that!” while 
the women entreated ‘*‘ Come down, come down, Santos!” Was 
ever crowd in such a manner wooed, was ever crowd in such a 
manner won? But, indeed, we could almost be dithyrambic 
ourselves over the prophetic vision of 600 English Members of 
Parliament floating down the air to Westminster, or a bride and 
bridegroom winging their way over land and sea. There is 
Lieutenant Cecil now——! Love laughs at locksmiths, but a 
flying machine might gibe at the Court of Chancery. 








Probably it was the proximity of November 5th that caused 
us to start the other day at seeing in the paper a paragraph 
headed ‘* The Ruskin Plot,” though a little consideration showed 
that anything connected with the peaceful sage of Coniston must 
be harmless indeed. Another glance showed that it was no 
deeper design than a wish on the part of Mr. Willett of Brighton 
to confer a boon on the County of Oxford—a boon of great 
interest to readers of Country Lire. It took the shape of five 
acres of land rich in animal and vegetable life, which is for 
evermore to be a popular inheritance devoted to the study of 
natural history, and we wish to every county a benefactor as 
wise and kind as Mr. Willett. He has given Oxfordshire such a 
gift as would have been most pleasing to his dead friend Mr. 
Ruskin. 





At the Old Water Colour Society in Pall Mall there is an 
exhibition being held of the works of the late William Stott of 
Oldham. In the preface to the catalogue, Mr. Richard Whiteing, 
who had the happiness of his intimacy from his youth up until 
the day of his most lamented. death, says: ‘I shall always like 
him best in such works as ‘ The Alps by Night,’ ‘ The Eiger,’ 
‘The Amethyst Cloud,’ ‘The White Mountain,’ ‘ The Memory 
of an Island,’ and in his sandhills and waterfails. Most of these 
are superb compositions, breathing the very spirit of Nature, and 
bearing her message of dignity, repose, and peace.” But 
beautiful as these canvases are in their harmony of tone and 
colour, there is perhaps a sweeter, if less austere mood, in which 
Mr. Stott’s talent might prove more captivating. To those 
whose love of Nature can appreciate the forms and colours of 
trees and flowers and winding streams, all exquisitely woven 
into rich and sensitive pattern, what could be more entrancing 
than ‘ The Happy Valley,” ‘‘ The Spirit of the Rose,” ‘“ Holly- 
hocks,” or ‘*The Faerie Wood”? In “The Happy Valley,” 
to quote once more from Mr. Whiteing, ‘It was not enough 
for him to have a scene in which persons might conceivably 
find their earthly Paradise; he had to show the happy pair 
within it, and he lavished all the strength of his imagination 
and the power of his craftsmanship in adapting the ideal shapes 
to the ideal environment. His lovers walk on air rather than 
on the flowers at their feet.” ‘‘ The Spirit of the Rose” is a 
picture too well known to need description, with its reclining 
figure of velvety voluptuousness, and the sylvan glade seen 
through the bower of roses in the distance. 

Major Faulkner has been writing a letter to the Times, and 
has been backed up’ by Mr. G. M. Royle, of the Notts County 
Cricket Club, suggesting that the luck of the toss should be 
elim) vated from the game by giving the visiting team, in a county 
matc,1, the first innings, or at least the choice of innings. It isa 
suggestion that certainly would tend to greater fairness. Some 
counties have been notoriously unlucky in losing the toss, and 
there is no advantage in the championship being at the mercy of 
the spin of a coin, as might be the case in some measure under 
the present system. If the suggestion were acted on it would 
be a great convenience to spectators, who then would know 
which side they were likely to see batting, and even should the 
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spin of the coin continue to be the mode of determining choice of 
innings, there seems no conceivable reason why that coin should 
not be spun on the day before the match, so that the result 
might appear in the morning papers. Of course the winner of 
the toss need not decide whether to go in first or second until 
the morning of the match. In the case of Gentlemen and 
Players, for instance, many more of those who live in the country 
or suburbs would come up to Lord’s or the Oval if they knew 
there was a probability, instead of no more than an even chance, 
of seeing the Gentlemen batting. 





It is serious news for the reading world that ‘* Pierre Loti,” 
as the French naval officer elects to call himself who writes so 
charmingly of the sea and of the various scenes whither his 
profession takes him, is lying gravely ill at Chifu. All lovers of 
‘** Pécheurs d’Islande””—that is to say, all readers of that poetic 
and touching story—must wish him a speedy recovery. 

Millais’ picture entitled ‘‘Chill October” is perhaps the 
most perfect embodiment of ‘‘ out of doors” at this season, and 
fortunately everyone knows the picture. The artist’s son, Mr. 
J. G. Millais, in his life of his father, tells of the immense pains 
and trouble taken by him to secure good subjects and good 
models. The best of these is the tale of the painting of “‘ The 
North-West Passage.”’ Millais was determined to have a real 
veteran adventurer as his model, and knew that the fittest 
person was that unconventional character, Trelawney, the friend 
of Byron, privateer, pirate, adventurer, and the author of that 
extraordinary work, ‘‘ The Adventures of a Younger Son,” was 
the very man to sit as his ancient mariner. But Trelawney, 
while retaining all the wilfulness and temper of youth, had 
become businesslike and a teetotaller in his old age. He was 
not going to sit for nothing, and he would not be painted with a 
glass of grog ! 





Lady (then Mrs.) Millais made fresh advances. At last 
Trelawney said, ‘‘ Well, I have some shares in a Turkish bath. 
If you will take six tickets at 2s. 6d. each, I will give your 
husband six sittings, one after each time you patronise the 
bath.” So the matter was arranged; but Trelawney refused 
to have any grog painted in the glass. Millais put it in 
afterwards (it gave a needed bit of light and colour). Trelawney 
was angry; but the grog is still in the glass. As a specimen 
of Trelawney’s power of adjectives, in the ‘‘ Younger Son” he 
describes one of his antipathies as a ‘bloated, convex-bellied, 
bilious, hawking Frenchman, with a mouth as wide and deep 
as a horse’s, no hair, no complexion, and a nose like a squashed 
fig, the usual shape seen in his disgusting nation.” There was 
plenty of fire of the explosive order in Trelawney, even when 
his locks were grey. 





Fine crops of outdoor grapes have been picked in London 
this year, especially from vines of an old-fashioned black variety. 
On one house on Camden Hill 56lb. were picked. In Chelsea 
the clusters were very fine on many sunny walls. We wonder 
why Londoners do not grow vines on their houses more often, 
especially in the suburbs. The soil suits the grape. In Earl’s 
Court and Kensington wine used to be made comparatively 
recently. The name Vineyard Nursery near Addison Road 
Station recalls the fact, and Faulkner gives an account of the 
methods. A Mr. Rogers at Parson’s Green expected to make 
fourteen hogsheads of wine. Near the present Cromwell Road 
gooft. of wall were covered with Muscadine grapes, which “ in 
October were covered with beautiful fruit, exciting the admiration 
of persons who visited them.” The Virginia creeper, which is a 
vine, flourishes so well in London that there is no doubt that 
vines would still do so. 





A syndicate is being got together to work a new process for 
converting peat into peat coal. The venue chosen to begin 
operations is Ireland, which has a mine of wealth in her bogs, 
if this new industry turns out as well as it is confidently 
expected it will. The total area of turf or peat bog is estimated 
at 2,830,003 acres, or nearly one-seventh of the island, more 
than half being flat bog proper, and the remainder mountain 
bog. The average depth of the flat bogs is from 16ft. to 25ft., 
and sometimes the peat deposit is found from 3oft. to 45ft. in 
depth. With such a vast amount of raw material to work 
upon, this new industry should prove a wonderful one. 

Many systems have from time to time been started for 
converting Irish peat into fuel, but only witn partial success. 
The great difficulty is to turn out a fuel quickly which will 
not require time to mature. This new process, by compression 
and carbonisation, is able to produce fuel quite ready for burning 
the same day as taken from the bog, and this, too, at a cost of 
from three to five shillings per ton, according to the size of the 
factory. Peat coal is made in briquettes of various sizes, and in 
substance and specific gravity it is very similar to coal. It 
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burns with a bright flame, giving great heat and little smoke, 
and can be immersed in water for hours without being injured. 
Now, when the coal-fields of England are rapidly being used 
up, it will be a great thing if the immense bogs of Ireland can 
be turned to profitable account, and the doing so may lead to 
the development of various industries in the Green Isle. 


It is to be feared that few of us have any great confidence 
in the ability of the team that is being personally conducted by 
Mr. Maclaren to do much for the prestige of English cricket 
in Australia. The absence of any bowler likely to be formidable 
on the hard true wickets of the Antipodes is only too con- 
spicuous. For that very reason, therefore, we should be the more 
ready to welcome the news that a representative eleven from 
Australia is to visit us next summer, and that the M.C.C. will 
appoint a board of selection to choose the English players that 
shall oppose it in each of the test matches. An Australian team 
has not visited us so lately as to have made the interest of their 
coming at all stale, nor is it so long since such a visit as to give 
us a chance of forgetting the good cricket that they were able to 
show us. 


It is a peculiar mercy that in the South of England, at least, 
we should be enjoying an autumn of mild weather with genial 
rains and comparatively warm nights. It is a peculiar mercy 
this year because of the great price of hay, which makes us 
specially grateful for conditions favourable to the growth of 
pasture. Since October began we have had better grazing 
than at any other time all through the summer. It is to be 
hoped that the hard frosts at night will not begin too soon, to 
check this valuable growth, although of course we pay the 
penalty on the esthetic side, for we do not get the best autumnal 
tints on the foliage except in a year when the frosts come early 
to turn the colour while the leaf still is heavy and firm on the 
tree. 





All of us who live in a fruit-growing country must be rather 
startled by the suggestion of a correspondent to the Field that 
starlings shall be introduced into South Africa as a means of 
destroying the locust pest. The editor very rightly condemns 
the proposal, pointing out the destruction wrought by the rabbit 
in Australia, the sparrow in the United States, and the rest of the 
familiar instances, In the cherry orchards of Kent and Sussex 
we would gladly give all our starlings to South Africa. They 
are cruel robbers of the soft fruit, and though they help us at 
other times by insect eating, their benefits in this direction hardly 
compensate for their malevolence in the other. Besides, it is 
a matter of some speculation whether they would take as 
kindly to the diet of locusts as the correspondent seems to 
assume. It is to be feared that the locust pest cannot be dealt 
with effectively by any means within our present knowledge. 
There was an idea a little while ago that the insects might be 
destroyed by natives hired for the purpose; but the notion that 
this would be of any real use was based on the supposition that 
the locusts flew only a few miles a day. Enquiry, however, of 
the Farmers’ and Landowners’ Association at Buluwayo produced 
the answer that there was no normal average length of the 
locusts’ daily flight; they might move one mile, five miles, 
fifty miles, or more at a flight. Obviously the native could not 
depend on overtaking them. Meanwhile South Africa had 
better bear those locusts she has than fly to starlings that she 
knows not of. 


Squirrels are much in evidence at this time, and most 
beautitul they look as they gallop across the paths, with the 
mellow October sun turning their fluffy little tails to red gold. 
Some years ago a squirrel made friends with a keeper who came 
to feed his pheasants, and used to follow him from tree to tree, 
in the hope of getting a raisin or two. When the wood was shot 
the squirrel would make himself scarce while the firing was 
going on, but would turn up at luncheon, peeping from behind a 
tree to see if there was anything for him. People who have 
squirrels in their gardens do not seem to tame them as they do 
the birds. Probably it is more difficult; but we knew a lady 
who induced them to come to her window regularly. They 
used to climb up the ivy. to the window-sill and enter the room. | 


The resignation of Bishop Perowne of Worcester has 
been spoken of as probable for some timc, owing to failing 
health, but it was postponed owing to a very natural wish that 
he might still be able to retain his position until the Coronation 
of King Edward. This, however, has been found by the bishop 
to be impossible, as he can no longer fulfil his onerous duties, and 
his resignation has been tendered to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hartlebury in Worcestershire, where the Bishop's Palace 1s 
situated, is a beautiful spot, and leaving this must be a very 
painful part of the resignation, as he and his family, during 
his eleven years’ occupancy, have done much to enhance the 
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beauty of the park and gardens. Flowers, roses and 
begonias especially, have been cultivared in great profusion, 
as the bishop is a great lover of horticulture, and in the 
park many newly-planted trees testify to his liberal-mindedness 
in planting for his successors. There is a new avenue, leading 
to the Stourport road from the house, planted by him, and in 
the old avenue to the main entrance, where many trees were 
blown down in a storm some years since, the gaps have been 
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filled by young and flourishing substitutes. It is only those who 
have been obliged to leave “ the garden that they love” who can 
appreciate the intense feeling of regret when the flowers and trees 
are their own no longer, and this will no doubt bea great regret 
to Bishop Perowne, but he will have the pleasure of handing 
over Hartlebury to the new Bishop of Worcester—whoever he 
may be—much improved by his own eleven years’ care aud 
cultivation. 





T may help 
some of our 
Southern 
readers if it 
is explained 

at the outset that 
the word 
Mfigid ’” as 
applied in Scot- 
land to Highland 
cattle, and 
means a_ herd. 
A famous herd 
this is, and we 
regret that it has 
had to come 
under the 
hammer. They 
are, or rather 
were, the pro- 
perty of Captain 
Stewart of 
Scorrybrech 
and Ensay,whose 
father created the 
‘folds Net. 
John Stewart, 


familiarly known C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. WILL AND 


in Highland 

fashion as Ensay, died at Edinburgh in 1899, aged seventy-four. 
He belonged to a family of breeders—the Stewarts of Garth in 
Perthshire. His father, Donald Stewart, wert to Lewis in 1802, 
and Archibald followed shortly after. . Donald in 1809 took 
possession ot the farms of Luskentyre in Harris, and Archibald 
took Inverscaddle in Skye, where they began to breed Highland 





cattle for the 
Southern 
markets. As 
early as 1839 we 
find these win- ‘ 
ning prizes in the 
show of the 
Highland Society 
They took other 
farms, and were 
very successful, 
Archibald 
Stewart before 
his death pur- 
chasing’ the 
Island of Ensay 
in the Hebrides. 
Mr. John Stewart 
inherited this 
estate at the 
death of his 
uncle, and sub- 
sequently added 
Scorrybrech to 
i. SR ee 
obituary notice 
of him which 
SHAGGY. Copyright = appeared in the 

: North British 
Agviculturist at the time of his death, it is stated that ‘ Not 
for over thirty years has Ensay missed a Highland Society 
Show, and he never went home without one or more prizes”; 
also ‘it is the simple truth that Mr. Stewart has shown probably 
the finest Highland bulls that have ever been seen in a Highland 
Society show-yard.” Ensay, in fact, was to the West Highlands 
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pretty much what Warlaby has been to the shorthorn breed—an 
unfailing source for supplying good bulls. It is interesting to 
know that, in the competent opinion of Mr. James Cameron (vide 
the ‘* Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland,” Fifth Series, Vol. XII.) “‘ Mr. Donald Stewart relied 
a good deal on mating the very best island strains of cows with 
first-class Perthshire bulls. The late Mr. John Stewart, who 
rarely sought an out-cross for his broadly-formed herd, was 
fortunate in having some grand families of cows, the best being 
the Guanachs, tracing back to a cow bought by Mr. Donald 
Stewart at Corrie in Skye; the Targeals, from one of the heifers 
taken out of Glenlyon in 1802; the Donnachs, probably of Western 
origin ; and the Shellays, from 
Harris or the Island of Shellay qm 
on the outer side.” a 

Mr. John Stewart lived 
through a critical period in 
the history of his favourite 
breed. About 1870 important 
changes took place in_ the 
agriculture of the Western 
Islands. Small holdings were 
to a great extent merged in 
those of larger size, which 
were subjected to many 
modern improvements, out- 
buildings and winter housing 
for cattle being freely erected. 
Those who took the new 
holdings were generally young 
men from the South, who, 
having been accustomed to the 
management of large dairy 
herds, brought their Ayrshires 
with them and set about 
making cheese, instead of 
following the old practice of 
the Hebrides and raising stock 
for the markets on the main- 
land. Very much the same 
sort of thing occurred when 
Scotch farmers began to invade 
Essex. They introduced the C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
system of courses that was 
successful in Ayrshire, and fancied they would improve on 
the local practice. But experience has shown that they had 
calculated without their host, or rather without knowledge of 
drought and wire-worm. Those who succeeded eventually did 
not shrink from retracing their footsteps, and, to some extent 
at least, fell in with the traditional methods. It was the same 
in the Western Islands. For a time cheese-making was all the 
vogue, and many of the natiye farmers followed the example of 
the new comers. But the climate and the wild country are ill 
suited to it, and in course of time the old plan.avas: reverted to. 
In the eighties the West Highland cattle had segained their old 
position. At the Kilburn show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
in 1879 only three prizes wéte. awarded, and they fell. to 
Mr. Duncan of Benmore, who against no competition carried off 
one with his aged black bull Rhoderick Dhu, and first and second 
with his yearling bulls Alister More and Lord Colin. It was in 
this decade—in the Glasgow Highland Show of 1888—that 
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Mr. Stewart's Ceatharnach 
made his first appearance and 
wonasatwoyearold. Hesubse- 
quext'y became sire of a very 
celebrated bull, Ceatharnach 
Buidhe, described in the 
‘‘Transactions” as “a perfect 
representative of lordly High- 
land grandeur when looking 
one straight in the face, and 
a bull of great massiveness. 
though somewhat short- waisted 
and wanting in filling up from 
hip to plate.” He in his turn 
sired a bull said to have been 
“the greatest Highlander of 
the time,” Laoich, his dam 
being the big cow Shellay III., 
by Morair. Laoich won the 
president’s medal as the best 
bull of the breed at Perth in 
1896 and Glasgow in 1897, and 
also took champion honours at 
the York Royal in 1go0, and the 
similar position at the Highland 
intgor. He is the property of 
the Earl of Southesk, K.T. 


AT THE SMOOTH WATER'S EDGE. Copyright The judgment passed upon him 


at York by our own expert was 
that ‘ beyond a doubt few better specimens of the breed than the 
Earl of Southesk’s Laoich have ever been seen.’ His colour 
was yellow, a striking illustration of the change of taste that 
has occurred since Mr. Malcom McNeill of Islay began his 
letter to Youatt with the uncompromising statement that 
“the Highland buli should be black.” On _ this point 
Mr. Cameron says: ‘The existence of brown or donn— 
an approximation to black with light colouring round the muzzle 
and along the spinal column—goes far back in Western annals, 
and points to the fact that dark reds were favoured by some 
breeders. A black-brindled bull mated with dark red cows is 
very apt to lean to browns, especially if the females are of the 





STANDING OUT AGAINST A°BOLD ESCARPMENT. Copyright 


dark-muzzled or bus dubh order. But if black be easily retained 
there is no special difficulty in causing a sway from medium 
shades to broken colours, pale yellows and silver-duns almost 
merging into white. On the mainland variety of colouring has 
been popular from time immemorial.” 

In his excellent treatise on cattle Mr. William Housman sets 
forth the opinion, which has our cordial agreement, that ‘red, 
yellow-red, yellow, dun, brindled, silver-dun, and a silvery sort 
of.white are all proper colours of the true breed, whatever may 
be the fancy of the day. Indeed, to Southern eyes the variety of 
yellow, yellow-red, dun, and silver-dun is infinitely more pleasing 
than unmitigated black, which alone is scarcely suited to English 
landscape; while for the utilitarian object of beef-making the 
livelier colours are not one whit. behind the most sombre as 
tokens of excellence in the animal.’ As pretty a colour as one 
could wish to see on Highland cattle is the silver-dun which 
may be observed on the steers now being fattened by the King’s 
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herdsmen at Sandringham. In England, where Highland cattle 
are often kept to add to the picturesqueness of a park, it is 
not to be gainsaid that the lively colours most fully answer the 
purpose. 

Our photographer, who took these animals with no idea of 
illustrating their points, but exclusively for their pictorial value, 
has succeeded admirably in attaining his object. In Southern 
Scotland and in Northumberland, where, since the time of 
George Culey, the Kyloe, as it is commonly called, has been 
highly esteemed for practical purposes, and kept alike by large 
graziers and tenants of a simple garth or croft, the animal is as 
far as appearance goes a little out of place, though as a matter of 
fact it belongs to one of the most useful breeds. The steers make 
excellent beef, and the cows are usually very fertile, it being not 
unusual for one to go on producing a calf annually for more than 
twenty years. The milk, too, isof high quality. One of the best 
butter-makers we ever knew, a match for the inglorious Mrs. 
Poyser, with no George Eliot to . 
hymn her virtues, used to keep 
Kyloes and Alderneys, as she 
persisted in calling her Jerseys. 
Whether it was the quality of 
the combined milk or her 
exceptional skill we know not, 
but there are many who can 
attest to the superiority of her 
butter. But it is on their native 
soil that these magnificent 
cattle are beheld to most 
advantage. They inhabit a 
land of glen and corrie, of 
tumbling scars and_ wild 
heathery hills, of bleak moun- 
tains and land-locked bays. 
With this bold scenery their 
fierce, wild, shaggy appearance 
is in full accord. In a fair 
English park they do not 
harmonise so well as they do 
with the landscape of the 
photograph where a long arm 
of the sea is thrust in amongst 
bare, treeless hills. Oxen knee- 
deep in water is always sugges- 
tive of summer, but even 
summer amid these hills has a 
touch of sternness, sweet as 
are the shadows in the pool, 
soft as is the lapping of the 
water. How much more per- 
fectly they suit that wilder scene 
where their forms stand out against a bold escarpment, or on 
that glen where the treeless, heathery hill rises from the smooth 
water’s edge. We have the fold, too, with a mountain for back- 
ground and cows and calves in a wild rocky scene. Is it possible 
to imagine a breed of cattle more perfectly adapted to its 
environment? ‘They are as much in their place there as is the 
shorthorn in an English meadow knee-deep in clover. 

Yet suitable as these cattle are to their natural environment, 
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it is not surprising, if we consider their hardihood and fecundity, 
that they should find favour in many distant parts of the globe. 
There is a continual exportation going on, mostly to the United 
States of America, Canada, and Australia. They are used in 
America for crossing with the ‘‘over-graded” beasts. It has 
often occurred to us that Mr. Christopher Leyland would at 
Haggerstone find them more suitable for crossing with the 
buffalo than the shorthorns with which so far his experiments 
have been conducted. A Highland bull used with buffalo cows 
ought, one would think, to producea cross splendid in appearance 
and also of general utility. The Kyloe is certainly purer than 
the shorthorn, which is a very composite breed. Be this as it 
may, England already has a goodly number of owners and 
breeders of Highland cattle, and it may be assumed that they 
will long continue to growin favour. True, there is no herd that 
will compare for a moment with those at Poltalloch, Ardtornish, 
Bochastle, or the Duke of Hamilton’s at Arran, nor do we 





AMONGST BARE, TREELESS HILLS. Copyright 


think the breed will ever be reared to perfection at any distance 
from its native heath, or at any rate on the low rich meadows of 
England; but Mr. H. C. Stephens among others has shown that 
the attempt is not altogether hopeless. 

Fortunately of late years there has been so marked a revival 
of interest in Highland cattle, and such an increase of herds in 
Scotland, that the fortunes of the breed are no longer dependent 
on the farm of anv single individual, native or foreign. 


MEON THE . 
_ GREEN. 


HE amateur golfer perhaps 
has had just a little too 
much of the ‘‘ challenze” 
cup. He is apt to regard 
it in the light of a 
moderate-sized white ele- 

phant, as ground bait for the enter- 
prising burglar, and to prefer ‘‘ some- 
‘hing, however small, that he can 
keep.” It is rather pleasant, how- 
ever, to see that this eminently practi- 
cal but rather base view is not shared 
by the professionals. The _ first 
meeting of the ‘* London and Counties 
Professional Golfers’ Association ”— 
portentous title !—was held the other 
day at Tootirig Bec, and the prize, by 
special request of the professionals to 
the Tooting Bec Club that gave the 
prize, took the form of a challenge 
cup. Taylor won it, a man not as 
unaccustomed to the custody of 
chal enge cups as most of the competi- 
tors. The championship cup has only 
lately, and perhaps only temporarily, 
passed out of his holding. What was 
interesting in the competition was not 
Copyright so much that Taylor won it—there has 
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ceased to be any sensation in his victories—but that two who were comparatively 
unknown to fame beat Braid. Fame’s ignorance of them was only comparative. 
Rowland Jones was one of the pair who tied for second place, three strokes 
behind Taylor and one in front of Braid, and J. Hepburn of Surbiton the 
other. Taylor did a very good round of 73 in the afternoon; but, good 
as it was, it was beaten by Jones with a 72, which made his total 
152. Hepburn, to equal him, had a 75 and a 77. Braid wis 80 and 
73. ‘A little wild in his approaches in the morning round,” the recording 
angel has written of him. Equil with him were A. Thomson, of the 
North Surrey Club, and Jack White. Probably the last-named could have 
taken second place had it pleased him, but knowing he had ten strokes for the 
last three holes to tie with Taylor, he tried to play ‘‘ through a hole in a tree ” 
(through the foliage, as I understand, not through a hole in the trunk) with his 
second to the sixteenth hole. He failed twice,,and went into the river each 
time, but on the third try succeeded. Then he did the last two in three 
apiece, but the hole in the tree shot had lost him all chance of the cup. 
This competition is said to have been started to give some of the young 
professionals a chance of showing their quality, and many of them showed very 
great merit. 

It would be rather a blessing if other railway companies would follow the 
North Eastern’s lead and give us booklets analogous to ‘‘ The Golfer’s Guide to 
North-Eastern England,” and a further blessing if they would also follow the 
lead of the North Eastern Railway in giving the ‘‘ genuine golfer ”—v.e., a 
member of a respectable club (Query: Are any golf clubs respectable ?)—return 
tickets, for golfing purposes, at a fare and a quarter for distances less than thirty 
miles, and at a single fare for any greater distance. The booklet is well got 
up, a useful guide to the links and their surroundings, and prettily illustrated. It 
is time the railway companies did something for golf and golfers, It is time that 
they recognised how much golf and golfers have done for them in encouraging 
travel and creating popular watering-places. This ‘*Guide” is a deal better 
composed than many of its kind, and the writer knows the points of a golf 
course. 

The penalties of merit are severe. A while ago there was comment made 
in these notes on the marvellously good condition of the greens at Mitcham, 
and in consequence I am told that the authorities of the Prince’s Golf Club 
have been inundated with letiers of enquiry about the means to this blessed 
condition, in such volume that to answer them all was hardly possible. But 
efforts are being made to get through with the correspondence ; so that enquirers 
may expect, with patience, their answers. Horace HUTCHINSON. 
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THE CoMING OF THE CROWS. 

HERE seems to have been a much larger immizration of foreign rooks, 
jackdaws, and crows, both carrion and hoodie, this year than usual. 
Whenever, since October 13th, the wind has served, an endless 
procession of these black birds has drifted overhead, travelling south 
and west from cur North Norfolk coast. There was never any order 
in their ranks, driblets of twos and threes being followed by 
hundreds in a trailing crowd, and a solitary bird flapping contentedly along by 
itself in a large gap between two battalions. The column was as mixed, too, as 
its order was irregular ; for from almost every group came the cawing of rooks, 
the more guttural voices of crows, and the petulant ejaculations of the daws. But, 
whether noisy or silent, they were all strictly attentive to the business in hand, 
which was to get ahead of the east wind, whose chilly warning had started them 
from Norway. For several days there seemed hardly a minute between 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. when some were not visible in the air, plodding steadily on to 
south and west. Myriads halted in a neighbouring wood each night, and of 

these not a few will perhaps elect to remain with us all the winter. 

VISITORS AND RESIDENTS. 

Still, such hosts have passed on that we may expect to hear this winter 
louder complaints than ever of the mischief done to cornstacks, seeds, and roots 
by the rooks. And, of course, we shall be told that this comes from *‘ overd»ing it” 
in the matter of bird protection. But in most parts of the country the Protection 
Acts have little to do with the multiplicity of rooks and many other birds in 
winter. We hear nothing about unseemly hosts of rooks in August and 
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September, when the population of our rookeries has -reached its high-water 
mark ; and after the middle of October this is swamped—like the resident 
community of a seas'de resort in the excursion season—by the flood of winter 
visitors from over-sea, who have reaped no benefit whatever from our statutes. 
If, as seems an undoubted fact, the numbers of these winter immigrants have 
increased greatly year by year of late, it is most probably due to a succession of 
good nesting seasons and mild winters. And if these suffice to explain why 
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foreign birds which winter with us are so much more numerous, are we justified 
in laying much stress on the Protection Acts as causing a similar increase among 
our home-bred birds? A series of severe winters with floods and frosts in spring 
may teach us another theory. 
EXTENDING THEIR FRONTIERS. 
That wild life, both in fur and feathers, has spread and multiplied during 
the last few years—at any rate in North Norfolk—admits of no doubt 
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whatever. Even the rat, against whom every man’s hand (and foot) is raised 
in the country, establishes new colonies in places which were never infested 
before. The hedgehog, relentlessly persecuted though he is, trims the 
keeper’s gibbet with a wider fringe of hanging corpses; and the rabbits insist 
upon spreading beyond the limits of their legitimate warrens, and breaking out 
in neighbouring coppices, hederows, and even open fields, whence all the game- 
keeper’s activity, with dog, gun, and ferret, fails to dislodge them. Owls, both 
barn and brown, whose haunts, in spite of their nocturnal habits, are easily 
located from the noise they make, have also occupied new territories this autumn 
with their surplus population. And if you want evidence of the increase of 
blackbirds and thrushes, blue tits, bullfinches, sparrows, etc., read the letters 
which some fruit-growers write to the papers. 


INsEcTs RARE AND COMMCN, 

Perhaps it is the result of the general increase of birds that many kinds of 
insects have been curiously scarce, and very few have been so common as they 
were last yeir. A conspicuous exception is the Convolvulus Hawk-moth, 
formerly so rare that it was supposed not to breed in England, and casual 
specimens only to be blown across the sea. But as it has been taken at different 
times in all parts of Britain as far as the Shetlands and in Ireland, this theory 
will not hold, especially as the caterpillar has been found in many parts of 
England feeding on the bindweed convolvulus that grows in such tangled 
confusion among untidy potato crops. Looking for the caterpillars is back- 
aching work, and in spite of their large size they are uncommonly hard to see, 
while a potato-field is a poor place to spend much time in. Still, this year 
many entomologists have found their trouble well repaid, while the moth itself 
has been cau sht freely all over the kingdom, The illustration represents one of 
our Norfolk specimens, two of which are still on the setting boards, 


THE CONVOLVULUS HAWK-MOTH. 

Catching a Convolvulus Hawk-moth is no easy matter, unless he gives 
himself away by flying into a lighted room. His large round eyes are not 
ornaments merely, for as he hovers motionless in the dusk over flowers—the 
sweet-scented tobacco plant of our gardens seems to be his favourite—the slizhtest 
motion on your part leaves the flower swinging and the air empty. To say that 
the moth went away hardly expresses it. There is no such palpable process as 
‘* going ” in the actions of the Convolvulus Hawk-moth. A moment ago he was 
just there, his whirring grey wings making a haze in the air round his body, which 
hung so motionless that you could see his eyes and pink-striped tail, and could 
almost even see the inch-long tongue that was stretched into the flower’s tube. 
He may be on the other side of the flower-bed or the other side of the parish 
now ; but all that is certain is that in less time than you would have thought it 
possible for him to have coiled up-his tongue out of the flower he had—as one 
might say of an escaping lodger—not only ‘ packed up his trunk,” but gone, 
leaving no address. 


. SNAP-SHOT FLIGHT. 

But see! one of the white blossoms further on shivers, as if something 
touched it, and now its pale face is obscured, like the moon when a thin cloud 
passes before it. You crane over a little to see what this means, and your 
fingers have just begun to tighten on the handle of the butterfly-net in readiness 
to-strike if anything should be there, when you can suddenly see the white 
flower as plainly as before. It is no use rubbing your eyes. The cloud that 
stood before the flower was the same haze of whirrins wings, and perhaps the 
Convolvulus Hawk-moth really is in the next parish this time. As with all swift- 
flying hawk-moths, however, some specimens can be caught with almost 
ridiculous ease ; the smaller kinds, such as the Humming-bird and Elephant ITawk- 
moths, may even be taken occasionally with the hand as they hover over flowers. 
But when they have once been scared, the instantaneity of their flight upon the 
slightest shadow of danger shows not only that their eyes are keen, but that the 
response of brain and muscle—or their analogues—thereto is perfect in exact 
rapidity. You see this best, perhaps, when a Humming-bird Hawk-moth whizzes 
past a flower-bed like a bullet, and stops, as if shot, opposite some bright bloom 
which. catches his eye, darting from this after a second or two with amazing 
speed and accuracy to another of the same kind some yards distant. Sume- 
times he will pass all round a garden in these lightning jerks, picking out every 
scarlet geranium in the place. E. K. R. 
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MOLLY RAINFORD'S SWEETHEART. 


By M. E. Francis. 


T is nearly a hundred years ago now since that golden 
October evening which made such a change in Molly 
Rainford’s life; the blue-eyed children to whom she used 
to tell the story have long since been laid to rest, and her 
grandchildren—old men and women now—have almost 

forgotten it. Even the neighbours have ceased to wonder at the 
odd name which they bear, and do not realise that were it not 
corrupted and mispronounced it would havea still stranger sound 
in their ears. 

On this fine October evening then, many, many years ago, 
Molly Rainford was setting the house-place to rights, before the 
return of her father and his men from the wheatfield, where they 
had been at work since dawn. It was worth while growing 
wheat in those days, as Farmer Joe could tell you, but it 
took long to cut, and the arms grew weary that wielded the 
sickle, and the sweat poured down the brown faces. Old Winny 
the servant, and even Susan, the lass who occasionally came in 
to help, had been all day in the field too, helping with other 
women-folk to bind the sheaves. Molly would have been there 
herself, but that somebody was wanted to go backwards and 
forwards between house and field with food and drink for the 
labourers. Indeed, what with carrying the ten  o’clock 
“bagging,” the big noonday dinner, and the four o'clock 
“drinkings,” Molly’s arms and feet :ched pretty well, but she 
could not sit down to rest yet; she must bestir herself, 
“straighten up” the house and set out the supper—bread and 
cheese, cold bacon, and plenty of small beer. 

As she moved about the flagged room, intent on her own 
thoughts, she did not at first hear a low hurried tap at the outer 
door, which stood open, and it was not until a figure passed 
hurriedly through it, and stepped from the passage into the 
kitchen itself, that she turned round with a great start. 

She saw a young fellow of about middle height, with a well- 
knit and curiously graceful figure, fair hair closely cropped, and 
blue eves set in a face which, though pale and startled now, had 
nevertheless a certain winsomeness about it. His clothes were 
soiled and ragged, and his feet were bare, yet at the very first 
sight of him Molly realised that he was no tramp. 

** Don’t scream,” he said in a low voice, and throwing out 
his hand pleadingly. 

**T weren’t goin’ to scream,” returned Molly briefly and 
calmly, and thereat the stranger smiled—a very pleasant smile, 
with a flash of white teeth and a merry twinkle in the eyes. 

Molly blushed all over her apple-blossom face and drooped 
her head, upon which the brown hair would never lie as 
smoothly as she wished ; but presently, overcoming her shyness, 
she fixed her honest grey eyes upon him and said seriously: 
“What might you please to want, sir?” 

‘“‘} will tell you the truth,” said the man. ‘I have escaped 
from prison. I want you to give me shelter here for a few days, 
until the hue and cry is over, and then ‘y 

*“*’Scaped from prison!” ejaculated Molly. ‘I don’t say as 
I won’t scream now,” and she made as though she would rush 
past him to the door. But the other stopped her. 

“Tl am not acriminal,” he said. ‘I have done no wrong 
except to fight for my own land.” 

“Dear o’ me,” said Molly. ‘And where may that be? I 
doubt we are fighting most of the world just now.” 

“Tam a Frenchman,” returned he. ‘*My name is Jean 
Marie Kérénec.” 

“Well, that’s a name,” cried Molly, and dropped upon a 
chair. ‘*Jammery, d’ye say? But you speak English quite 
sensible,” 

‘“‘T wasa fisherman by trade,” said Jean, ‘‘and used besides to 
do a bit of trade with your country, and your folks came over to us, 
and so I learned to speak your language when I was quite a 
little boy. And then I’ve been so long in an English prison, you 
see. When the war broke out I became a marine, and was taken 
prisoner with my mates by an English man-o’-war, and I’ve 
been in prison two—three years now. Life in an English prison- 
ship is not gay, I tell you.” 

“You shouldn’t fight against us, you see,” said the girl. 
“Well, I’m sure I don’t know what I’m to do. You're welly 
clemmed, I reckon ?—hungry, I mean,” seeing that he stared 
at her. ‘Sit down and eat a bit.” 

She pointed to the great wooden settle, but he remained 
standing until she returned with a plate of bread and meat and a 
Jug of beer. Going towards her as she was crossing the kitchen, 
and moving swiftly and gracefully on his bare feet, as some lithe 
creature of the woods, he took her burden from her, and placing 
it on the table sat down, and fell to with right good will. 

Molly went on with her work, eyeing her visitor from time 
to time. Once, happening to intercept her glance, he smiled at 
her brightly, 

“I’m sure I don’t know whatever my father will say,” 





muttered Molly. ‘ He’ll haply be angry with me for letting you 
stop.” 

“Ts he a hard man?” enquired Jean, his face falling. 

‘‘ Nay, when father’s not crossed there’s no kinder man 
in the whole o’ Lancashire. But if you go the wrong way to 
work wi’ him! Poor Teddy, my brother, did that, and my father 
turned him out. He’s sorry enough about it now, poor father is, 
for Ted went and ’listed and hasn’t never been home since.” 

The stranger laid down his knife and fork and looked at her 
earnestly. ‘If your brother were taken prisoner,” he said, 
‘“* would not he, your father, be glad if he were treated kind? If he 
had a chance of coming home, and only wanted just what I want 
now, shelter for a few days to help him, what would your father 
say if one refused him ?” 

‘* There’s something in that,” said Molly, and the glance 
which she threw at the young stranger was much softer and 
more encouraging than her words. 

An hour or two wore away, and Molly finished tidying, and 
spread the long tables, and fed the chickens, and set her dairy to 
rights. In all these operations Jean Marie Kérénec assisted 
her, and he told her the most wonderful things the while, so 
that now her eyes grew bright with astonishment, and now her 
bonny cheek grew pale with alarm, and sometimes her red lips 
would droop and tears of compassion would hang upon her 
lashes. But she thought her new friend an heroic and most 
delightful personage. 

When the shadows had crept over the face of the land and 
the first bat circled round the house, the tramp of clogged feet 
and the sound of many voices announced the return of the 
harvesters. 

‘You'd best hide,’ said Molly, struck with a sudden 
thought. ‘ Yes, hide in the buttery till the folks are abed and my 
father is having his glass comfortable by the fire; then I'll 
tackle him.” 

So into the buttery Jean Marie disappeared, and prudent 
Molly locked the door and put the key in her pocket. Presently 
he heard the farmer come stamping in his top-boots, and 
a series of thuds in the passage, which meant that the 
men, having duly washed them at the pump, were now 
respectfully divesting themselves of their clogs. He heard old 
Winny groaning over the fatigues of the day, and Susan 
giggling with some rustic admirer, and the quick tread of 
Molly’s feet on the flags as she hastened up and down the 
table. Then a roar from Farmer Rainford. 

‘‘Hurry up, wilt thou, lass? Wheer’s the moog? I’m that 
dry I could very near drink water. Is the field nigh cut? says 
thou. No, nor half-cut’” (and here the farmer rapped out an 
oath or two); ‘the lads don’t work near so well as they used 
to do, nor the wenches neither.: There’s storm-weather about. 
Thou might ha’ made shift to come out a bit before supper— 
another pair of hands is worth summat, I tell thee.” 

Another pair of hands! Jean Marie rubbed his own in the 
darkness and drew a long breath. Here was a Jever by which 
he might help his cause. 

Presently the scraping back of benches denoted that the - 
meal was at an end, and soon the sound of retreating voices 
announced that the tired folk had withdrawn to their beds in 
attic or outhouse. Then Jean Marie heard Molly speaking ina 
low muffled tone, which somehow conveyed to him the impression 
that she was bending over her father; and then a bellow from 
the old man made the prisoner spring backwards from the door. 

‘©A Frenchy in my house! What the—the——” 

‘‘Eh, father, just think if it were our Teddy as had got 
foose from prison over yon, and wanted a helpin’ hand.” 

‘‘ Our lad’s noan sich a fool as to get put in prison.” 

“‘ Nay, but he might; and the Lord might do the same to 
us as we do to yon poor chap.” 

« Don’t tell me, ye silly wench, as the Lord ’ud go for to 
treat a good honest Englishman same as a fool of a Frenchy.” 

‘“‘ He looks just like an Englishman, father, and he speaks 
English much the same as we do. He seems as nice as could be, 
and that handy going about the kitchen.” 

‘« Sir,” called out Jean Marie from the place of his conceal- 
ment, his voice sounding thin and strange through the keyhole, 
“sir, I could help with the reaping; you said you wanted 
another pair of hands.” 

‘‘What’s that?” cried Farmer Joe, and then he fell 
a-laughing. ‘Why, there’s sense in what the chap says—I’m 
terrible short-handed just now. Come out, sin’ thou’rt theer, 
and let’s have a look at thee.” 

The door being unlocked, Jean emerged from the buttery, 
and stepped lightly across the floor on his bare feet. Taking up 
his position opposite old Rainford, he first extended for inspection 
a pair of powerful hands, and then, pulling up his ragged shirt- 
sleeves, displayed the magnificent muscles of his arms. 
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** Will that do?” he enquired quaintly. 

The farmer slapped him on the back, witha roar of laughter. 

“That'll do, my lad, that'll do,” he cried. ‘‘Od’s bobs, 
they arms ‘ud do credit to an Englishman! Coom, we’s see 
how mich work thou can get through to-morrow. How long 
dost thou want to bide here ?”’ 

“ Till the end of the week, if I may.” 

**Ah, that'll do well enough; we’s have finished field by 
then. How wilt thou get away, think’st thou?” 

“‘ A friend of mine will meet me a little further down the 
coast in a fishing-boat. You see, I am trusting you, sir. I am 
sure'you will keep my secret.” 

** You may be sure, lad. I’m not the mon to betray yo’.’ 

“I’ve been thinkin’,”’ put in Molly, ‘we must lend Mester 
John some o’ our Ted's cloo’es, and a pair o’ clogs, and we must 
tell folks—I think we'd best tell folks as he’s a friend o’ yours as 
nas coom to help wi’ the harvest.” 

This plan was put into execution. To the work-people it 
seemed natural enough that ‘* Mester ”’ had called in additional 
help in the emergency, and the intimate terms on which the 
new comer seemed to be with the daughter of the house lent 
credit to the supposition. 

Jean Marie worked manfully in the wheatfield, but in the 
evenings, and every spare moment during the day, he was at 
Molly’s side. He pumped water for her, carried her pail, swept 
up her kitchen, and even lit the fire before she came down in the 
morning. He had such pleasant ways withal, and such a kindly 
smile, that it was no wonder Molly smiled on him in return, and 
that the work-people soon began to whisper that she and the 
** Liverpool mon”’ were “ coortin’.” 

It was on the evening of the third day that, work being 
finished, and Jean outstripping his mates, and finding Molly 
alone in the kitchen, was greeted by her so cordially that some- 
how-—he never quite knew how—he found his arm round her 
waist, and words of love leapt to his lips. She was an angel, 
a darling; he would never love anyone but her, and she 
must love him, too; he must go away now, but when 
the war was over he would come back, and they must be 
married 

“But my father will never allow it,” stammered Molly, 
making no attempt, however, to disengage herself. 

And at this most inopportune moment in walked Farmer Joe. 
The state of things that ensued can be imagined. Jean Marie’s 
protestations; Molly’s tearful and inconsequent assurances, 
first, that she knew nothing about it, and that it wasn’t her fault, 
secondly, that ‘‘ as how twas” she would never have any other 
sweethear ; and the old farmer’s fury. 

After a time, however, peace was in some measure restored ; 
the young folks silently resolved to achieve their end, while 
Farmer Joe loudly announced that “ as how ‘twas’ the chap was 
bound to leave in a two-three days. He'd keep his word to 
him for this time, but he’d be dommed if he didn’t give him up 
if ever he showed his face there again. 

After that he interfered no more, and though he was well 
aware that Jean and Molly continued their courting on the sly, 
he left them alone, and, except for an occasional sarcasm anent 
‘Frenchies" and “ frog-eaters,”” made no attempt to molest 
ean. 

J On the morning of the day fixed for the young man’s 
departure, however, he received news which changed his con- 
temptuous indifference into active hatred and fury. He came 
staggering into the kitchen with an ashy white face and 
starting eyeballs. Parson Bradley had been with him, and 
had announced to him the death of his son, Teddy, in foreign 
parts. 

“* They’n killed him,” he cried. ‘* Those dommed Frenchies 
ha’ killed my lad. See, here’s his name in th’ paper parson 
brought me. Eh, my lad—and I druv him fro’ the door! And 
now they’n killed him, the dommed raskils ! ” 

Molly gave acry, and flung her apron over her head, and 
Jean came forward full of genuine distress and sympathy. But 
at sight of him the old man’s face became suddenly suffused 
with a rush of returning colour; he babbled with inarticulate 
rage, and shook his fist threateningly. 

‘** Soombody’ll pay for this,” he cried, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘Ill not have no murderers in my house. I'll have 
blood for blood. Does not the Book say ‘an eye for an eye’? 
I'll have life for life, I tellye. I'll revenge my son!” 

“Oh, father, father,” wept Molly, throwing herself at his 
feet, ‘‘dunnot say that! Dunnot look at John so wicked! 
He’s innocent, poor lad. The Book says more nor they things; 
it says, ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’ and, ‘Do as ye 
would be done by.’ We’n killed hundreds and thousands of 
Frenchmen, I reckon, but if poor Teddy were alive in the hands 
of his enemies ye'd think it a cruel thing if he were made to 
answer for it.” a 

With a volley of oaths the farmer was stooping forward to 
thrust her away, when there sounded of a sudden a trampling of 
feet without, and a heavy knock at the door. 

“They've come for me!” said Jean, turning very pale. 
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‘“« Molly, my loved one, they will take me away; we shall—never 
meet again. Let us thank God for these happy days.” 

She had risen and flown to him, and his arms were about 
her, when the knocking came again, loud and continuous. 

‘Open there, in the name of the Law! ”’ cried an imperious 
voice. 

“Curse ye, Molly, go to the door !”’ growled her father. 

“‘Go, sweetheart,” said Jean, releasing her. 

‘‘Oh, father,” gasped Molly, as she crept with lagging 
steps across the room, “father, remember—ye gave your 
word!” 

The door swung back, and in an instant the room, as it 
seemed to Molly, was full of soldiers. Their leader, after a brief 
glance round, which took in, apparently without any deep interest, 
the old man leaning forward in his chair, the trembling girl, and 
the fair- haired young labourer standing in the background, 
addressed himself to the master of the house. 

‘You are Farmer Rainford, I presume? I am in search of 
an escaped French prisoner of war, who, it is supposed, is in 
hiding in this neighbourhood. A suspicious looking French craft 
has been hovering about Formby Cove since yesterday. May I 
ask if you’ve seen any stranger about your premises during the 
last few days?” 

Old Joe lifted his heavy eyes, and gazed at the speaker 
stolidly, but without saying a word. 

“Please to excuse my father, sir,” faltered Molly, coming 
quickly forward. ‘* We’n just had bad news—terrible bad news, 
and he’s upset. We’n just heerd as my only brother was killed 
by the French. See, there’s his name in the paper—Corporal 
Edward Rainford of the King’s Own,” 

She snatched the paper trom her father’s hand as she spoke, 
and pointed out the marked place with a trembling finger. 
Joe made an inarticulate sound, and then clapped his hand 
before his mouth. 

“That's a pity,” said the officer, with momentary compas- 
sion. ‘ Well, Mr. Rainford, we won’t trouble you. You can 
tell us what we want to know, my girl. You haven’t noticed 
any stranger about the place lately? Your labourers are all 
known to you? No ragged-looking fellow has come to the door 
to beg for alms?” 

Molly had been shaking her head vigorously. 

“No, sir! oh no, sir!” she now cried eagerly. ‘‘ There's 
nobody about but our own folks as has worked for us ever sin’ I 
can remember; and there’s nobody in this house but my father 
and mysel’, and old Winny the servant, and my sweetheart 
there.” 

“Oh!” said the officer, laughing, ‘‘ that’s your sweetheart, 
is he? He seems a likely lad. Why isn’t he out fighting for 
his country ?” 

“Oh, please sir, I couldn’t spare him!” cried Molly, 
laughing, with white lips. ‘It ’ud fair break my heart if 
anything was to happen to him.” 

Her feigned laughter was strangled by her sobs. Her 
father uttered a groan, and let his head drop forward into his 
hands. 

«Dom they raskil Frenchies!” he cried; ‘they’n been and 
killed my only son!” 

‘‘Come, men,” said the officer, “ we'll take ourselves off. 
This is not a likely place for a French prisoner to take refuge in. 
You'd soon give him up, wouldn’t you, Mr. Rainford?” 

Joe Rainford raised his head, and looked at him steadily. 

‘“‘Yo'n heerd what my lass telled yo’,” hesaid doggedly ; “there 
isn't nobry here, nobbut me, and her—and her sweetheart!” 


THE OLD SUMMER 
SHAT AT WOTTON. 














NE of our pictures to-day affords a peep into the old 
garden of John Evelyn at Wotton. Evelyn pur- 
chased the place, adorned it—almost created it—to 
his taste, and has embodied it for ever in literature. 
It is maintained as such a place should be by his 

descendant, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, and the spirit of the author of 
“‘ Sylva” seems yet to breathe through the haunts he loved. In, 
the gardens there are fountains, of which we illustrate one, with 
the classic summer seat, and there is an artificial mount cut. into 
terraces—that true relic of the old time. New trees are planted, 
and beech, birch, and an underwood of holly, a ‘ viretrum all the 
year round,” are among the glories of Wotton. That country 1s 
richly wooded indeed, though Evelyn in. his “ Sylva” records at 
least one violent hurricane which swept away many a monarch 
of the grove. ‘ Methinks I still hear,” he says, “sure I am 
that I feel, the dismal groans of our forests, when that late 
dreadful hurricane, happening on the 26th of November, 1703, 
subverted so many thousands of goodly oaks, prostrating the 
trees, laying them in ghastly postures, like whole regiments 
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fallen in battle by the sword of the conqueror, and crushing all 
that grew beneath them. Myself had over 2,000 blown down; 
several of which, torn up by their fall, raised mounds of earth 
near 2oft. high, with great stones entangled among the roots and 
rubbish, and this almost within sight of my dwelling—now no 
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more Wotton (Wood-town), stripped and naked, and almost 
ashamed to own its name.” Now, however, the things of which 
Evelyn bemoaned the loss are restored, and in luxuriant plenty 
adorn the place he loved. The classic seat depicted is famous 
among the features at Wotton. 














ISLAND SPORT: 








HE Island of Santa Catalina, off the Southern 
Californian Coast, is known to Englishmen fond of 
sport, being the Western Mecca of tuna fishermen and 
those who delight in following with rod and reel the 
so-called white salmon, or amber fish, which often 

colours the water for acres with its golden hue. The Californian 
Islands lie to the south of Point Concepcion, extending for 
100 miles or so, a string of emeralds in settings of azure, 
The climate reminds one of the Madeiras, the wealth of flowers 
and vegetation recalls the tropics, yet Santa Catalina is not 
tropical, it is merely a climatic enigma, an isle of summer, 
abounding in perfect days, cool 
weather — two features appre- 
ciated by sportsmen. 

Among the pastimes of this 
island is wild goat hunting, and 
one may reach the goat country 
over a marvellous stage road, 
thus combining the sports, and 
it is a question which is the 
most interesting, the pursuit of 
the goats over the rugged moun- 
tains or the exhilarating rush 
down the face of precipices 
behind the island, four or six in 
hand. The island is twenty-two 
miles long, a jumble of moun- 
tains, which seem to run in 
every direction. The rains of 
centuries have eaten and worn 
canons here and there, their 
mouths forming beaches. At 
one of the largest, the only 
town, Avalon, stands, three and 
a-half hours from Los Angeles, 
a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Here are the hotels, cottages, 
boatmen, and headquarters for 
all the sports which have com- 
bined to make the resort famous 
and give it a summer population 
of 6,000 or 7,000, and fill it with 
tourists in winter. 

A wild goat hunt is ar- 
ranged, and early the coach and 
six comes up to the hotel with 
arush. The coach is of a kind 
not seen in England, and is not 
really a coach, being merely a 
three-seated covered waggon, on 
coach wheels, holding twelve or 
thirteen people, the driver's seat 
being higher than the others, 
withal a comfortable and safe 
vehicle, as with the pace often indulged in a top-heavy coach 
of regulation pattern would roll over or capsize. The guide, 
in sombrero and khaki, with rifle and knife, is on horse- 
back, waiting, and finally the coach is filled, the word given, 
and we are away. The climb begins at once, the coach 
winding up one of the streets of Avalon, turning sharply 
to the right, thence skirting precipice after precipice. The 
first turn takes the coach into Descanso Cafon, in. which 
is the residence of one of the proprietors of the island, 
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bordering the edge of the mountain, rising higher and higher 
on the shelf that is a really good 10 per cent. grade road; 
in an hour and twenty minutes the horses drag the coach 
to the summit and we face some of the finest scenery in the 
country. The eye rests on the ocean for hundreds of square 
miles, 15,000ft. below are deep cafions, with most precipitous 
sides, while far away the snowcaps of the distant Sierras stand 
out against the blue sky. The hard-breathing horses rest a 
few minutes, then plunge down the long road, which winds into 
the heart of the island. High peaks rise on every hand, the 
road sinks into a cafon with mazanita trees, wild lilac, red 
and yellow berried holly and 
willows side by side, their tops 
intertwined with cleinatis, and 
their trunks often a maze of 
wild roses. 

Down the horses go on the 
run, now skirting the Cabrillo 
Mountains, which reach across 
the island, then out to the 
Middle Ranch road in a broad 
level canon bed. Over the sand, 
among the chaparral, thousands 
of quail run or rise with roar-ng 
sound. Finally, the sea breeze 
is felt, and during a stop the 
roar of distant waves can be 
heard coming up the deep canon 
from the south side of the island ; 
then the horses pitch down a 
steep grade and into Eagle 
Camp, to receive a welcome from 
the guide and host, who has 
reached home in advance. There 
is nothing fancy about the camp. 
The house is plain boarding, but 
everything is clean and_ neat. 
The air is soft, cool, and del- 
cious every day, winter and 
summer. 

From the camp one 
looks directly upward to the 
sky, as a mountain range rises 
in front; a little stream is at 
the door, and beyond, in the 
chaparral, can be heard the love 
notes of the quail, the cry of the 
blue shrike, while overhead bald 
eagles circle, as though resent- 
ing the intrusion. Eagle's Nest 
is headquarters of the goat, 
hunters; horses with big Mexi- 
can saddles are waiting at the 
door, and presently the caval- 
cade moves off dividing up with the guides. 

Wego towards Mount Orizaba, the highest peak on the island, 
which rises to the north-east, a stupendous pile of rock, and in 
half-an-hour have climbed the second range, and the horses stand 
on the divide, where we look down into a great cafion, on the 
other side of which rises Mount Orizaba. The view alone of 
this rugged region compensates for the climb. The horses are 
bunched behind the greasewood, while the slopes are swept with 
glasses; but before game is seen there comes on the wind the 
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unmistakable cry of the wild 
goat. There is a_ ventrilo- 
quistic character to it ; it might 
have come from anywhere, 
but in reality comes from the 
depths of the canon. Again 
comes the weird cry, and then, 
in a little meadow far below, 
we make out a herd of goats 
passing in single file up the 
slope. To the ‘ tenderfoot” 
the climb, rather the slide, 
down that mountain is not an 
agreeable experience; it is a 
mystery how a horse accom- 
plishes it, but it does, the 
guide breaking the way slip- 
ping, butting through the 
brush, now’ going on the 
crest of a small avalanche, the 
trained ponies fairly settling 
on their haunches and sliding 
down the alleged trail in a 
matter-of-fact fashion. 

Halfway to the bottom 
we entered a little clearing or 
meadow and saw the goats 
now grazing on the sides of a 
wash. It was a long range, 
but we decided to try it, using the saddle as a rest. Ping! 
went the bullet, awakening the echoes which crashed and 
hammered each other in the gulch, a puff of dust rising beneath 
the long-horned black buck telling the story of the miss. Away they 
went in single file up the trail while we crashed down the slope, 
raced up until a place was found where the bank was broken, and 
with arush were in the canon. The game was now hallway up the 
mountain, out of sight, and there was nothing for it but to climb; 
so the guide leads the way after cinching the horses, going away 
from the game up a little canon, following a goat trail that was a 
mere shelf on the slope of a mountain-side that seemed impos- 
sible to man or beast. But the horses are born and bred to it, 
and- by adopting a zigzag method they literally beat up 
the slope of Orizaba, landing us on a hog-back, beyond which 
even a man becomes dizzy at the thought. One man was left 
with the horses, and the climb was continued; now skirting a 
slide of rocks which led to a bluff, beyond which advance 
seemed impossible. But there was a semblance of a trail. Some- 
one had been here before, perhaps goats alone, and, clinging to 
the rocks, slow headway was made, gradually rising until the 
eastern summit was reached, when the mountain was seen to be 
a huge saddle-back with two peaks. We were on the one to the 
east, overlooking the entire island, which is like a labyrinth, with 
its maze of cahons. The wind came in strong and bracing from 
the west, bringing flecks of silvery fog from the outer banks, and 
the fatigue of the climb was soon overcome. 

The guide had led us to some huge rocks, and behind them 
we crouched and viewed the field. Presently came the cry of a 
goat, apparently from the air above; but soon it was located on 
the next peak, and the black and bearded head and the big horns 
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of a buck were seen standing out against the sky. He was the 
advance guard of the herd we had seen, and in fancied security 
he stood and sniffed the air. The rest were on the slope below 
him out of sight, so creeping down we crawled along the rocky 
slope just below the summit, nearing them foot by foot, and 
often swinging around precipices that made the eve falter, in 
time reaching a point within range. Then we climbed upward 
again, and peering cautiously over the divide through a wind. 
killed root saw the game not 2ooyds. away. The old buck was 
still standing as though scenting danger, while all about him 
were the members of the clan in startling black and white coats. 
Nothing better could be asked for the stalker, and in a few 
seconds the rifles spoke again. The big buck started and 
rushed forward to the very brink of the precipice, where death 
caught and hurled him down the slope, to lodge on a shelf 2ooft. 
below. Rushing out, we caught flying shots at the rest of the 
herd going down the mountain, but lost them, a thick misty 
cloud shutting off everything, making even descent a problem. 
The guide reached the buck and secured the fine horns, and an 
hour later we reached the horses and were creeping down 
Orizaba. 

The sportsman who spends a week at Eagle Camp will 
find much easier hunting than this. The goats that frequent the 
plains between here and the isthmus, ten miles distant, are found 
on the lofty plateaus which ‘skirt the coast, while the chaparra! 
abounds in quail and the small island fox, which has a fine brush 
worth the getting. The return to Avalon by the coach, three 
days later, demonstrated that the up-hill climb was merely a 
suggestion of what was to come. The old stage driver evidently 
took a mental survey of the party, and when once on the road 
asked someone what time it 
was. What this was does not 
concern the reader, but 18min. 
later the six-in-hand dashed 
down the hill street of Avalon 
and pulled up at the hotel. 
The drive is, perhaps, the most 
exciting experience in the West 
when the driver ‘lets them 
out.” The road is 12ft. wide; 
on one side the wall of the 
mountain, on the other always 
a precipice down which coach, 
horses, and passengers would 
roll to eternity if anything 
serious happened; but ‘ if” 
does not enter into the ques- 
tion at all. If a passenger is 
nervous the horses are _ held, 
but if anxious to see what 
staging is really like at Santa 
Catalina the visitors are accom- 
modated. 

The driver’s foot was on 
the brake, and as he spoke to 
the horses, perfectly trained, 
they broke into a fast trot, then 
into .a run, and the pace was 
on. We seemed to be sailing 
off into the air; now the 
leaders disappeared around a 
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turn, and we could see a 
1,000-ft. drop below us; but 
the wheelers always rounded 
up, and the brake was always 
on, so that the centre of 
gravity of the coach was never 
in the wrong place. When 
there was a long stretch the 
speed was increased to a dead 
run, and we held our breath, 
and after the third or fourth 
curve, seemingly to perdition, 
we entered into the spirit of it 
and wished the horses let out 
to the full speed. The Arizona 
driver was obliging, and down 
we thundered, rushing around 
impossible cafions, hugging the 
wall, now on the edge of a 
dizzy precipice with forests of 
cactus below; now out on to 
an isolated point, making a 
marvellous turn on a small 
loop, the coach actually turn- 
ing on itself, then rushing 
away down the grade over 
deep cafons on one side and 
looking over divides into 
another, with the deep blue sea 
always in sight growing nearer and nearer. Coming down 
Descanso Cafion the speed is the greatest; the horses are at full 
gallop so far as we can see, and every man has a grip of iron on 
something, while some have it all planned how they would jump if 
—but not a man would stop the pace; dust clouds rise into the 
air, shot upward by the canon currents, the horses make a 
sudden turn, and Avalon Bay, with its placid waters, its yachts 
and boats, its groves and cottages, is directly beneath. The 
people stop in the streets to look upward, some waving their 
hats. The pace increases, and like a catapult we swing around 
a sharp curve, shake the dust of the mountains from our wheels, 
and with a wild gallop reach the town, rounding up at the hotel. 
The driver studies his big silver watch—‘‘seventeen minutes 
and a-half,” and he “reckons” he was a little behind time 
that day. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


COLCHICUMS. 

ITH the Starworts, the hardy Chrysanthemums, Crocuses, and 

a few other flower groups, the Colchicums give beauty to the 

autumn months. At the time of writing many species are in 

bloom, dainty masses in the grass, and in places in the rock 

garden, where with an undergrowth of Saxifrage or Stone- 

crop the flowers are protected from soil splashes during heavy 

rains. The Colchicums must not be confounded with the Crocuses. Crocus 
speciosus is quite distinct from Colchicum speciosum, and as we mentioned 
recently is a bulb to plant by the hundred, as one would the Crocuses of spring. 
Colchicum speciosum is a large purple flower, beautiful in form and in colouring, 
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and is perhaps the best known of the family, C. autumnale, and its forms are 
delight!ul. The double white autumnale is a flower of large size and spotless 
purity, as pure white as driven snow. The places for them must be well chosen, 
and in very large borders they are somewhat lost. We enjey a few bulbs 
together in some nook in the rock garden where we can see the full beauty of 
their rosettes of white petals. C. Sibthorpi is the most handsome of the family, 
but as yet rare. 
THE Moon Datsy. 


During the late days of September and early October the Moon Daisy 
(Pyrethrum uliginosum) is in beauty. It is of graceful growth, wonderfully 
free, and in every way an autumn flower to use lavishly. Of course it is well 
known, for in many cottage gardens it makes masses of white at this season, the 
willowy stems and big Daisy-like flowers creating a picturesque and unusual 
effect. In the old-world, beautiful little village of Cropthorne, a few miles 
from Evesham, the Moon Daisy was in early October one of the delights of this 
Worcestershire retreat. One thatched cottage garden was filled with it, simply 
a hedge, so to say, of flowers, a simple, rest{ul, and appropriate setting. One 
enjoys the flower in the rougher parts of the garden, where it can increase 
without hindrance, and makes not only a cloud of white in the day, but a silvery 
sheen, a strangely beautiful picture in the clear moon-lit nights of autumn. 

THE PLANTING SEASON AND SEASONABLE WoRK. 

The year is slowly drawing to a close, and orders must be given at once 
for trees and shrubs, whether fruit or otherwise, for the garden. The writer 
prefers to get all planting finished before Christmas. This is not, of course, 
always possible, but delays are certainly avoided by ordering everything in good 
time, so that there is no waiting for the things when the ground is ready. Plant 
Yew hedges now. Go over old trees and remove all dead and decaying wood. 
Study the nature of the trees or shrubs as the case may be. There is much 
ignorance as to the way flowering trees should be pruned. We went intoa 
garden recently and found Lilacs cut in as if they were a Yew hedge, which is, 
of course, wrong. When a tree is cut back, away goes all the flowering wood, 
and the following year’s flower display ruined. The golden rule is to remove 
worn-out growths and keep the stools thinned out. A good dressing of manure 
is helpful, but never dig about the 
roots deeply. Roses, the Tea and 
China groups in puticular, are 
becoming more popular every year, 
and we see them more in masses. 
This is as it should te. There is so 
much colour now in a well-chosen list, 
that the old argument that if we want 
brightness in a garden Pelargoniums 
and tender summer Ledding plants are 
necessary, will not stand. A bed of 
Princess de Sagan Tea Rose is as 
brilliant or more so than a Henri 
Jacoby Pelargonium, and __ flowers 
appear from June until late autumn. 
Roses are not confined to one month, 
they are with us every month, and 
in the South of England their season 
lasts even until Christmas. 


Two WHITE-FLOWERED MICHAEL 
MAS DAISIEs. 

Aster John Wood is a fine Star- 
wort upon which one always feels 
inclined to look as one of the best 
of the white-flowered varieties which 
are now becoming rather numerous 
It is not one of the very newest, 
though rather recent, but as yet there 
is no better. It grows about 4ft. high 
in good soil, and gives a great many 
of its large and handsume snow-white, 
rather cup-shaped blooms. The uses 
of this Starwort are great in the 
garden, and it can spare many sprays 
for the house without losing its effect. 
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Like many of its kind, it does not object to some shade. Here it is being 
grown in a position where it gets little sun, and one need not regret that it is 
in a very shady spot, because of the pretty effect it makes and the long time it 
keeps in flower away from the sun. Zsmd is a lovely flower, and of great value 
for cutting. Although useful for this purpose, it is even more to be prized in 
the border, where its bushy habit and its profusion of large pure white flowers 
make it always a noteworthy plant. These Starworts increase so fast that they 
should in a short time be found in almost every garden. Yet many people are 
content to grow inferior Michaelmas Daisies, which will not give a tithe of the 
pleasure yielded by such preity plants as Aster Esmé. 
BULBS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

To make a good impression in a large house one wants masses of things, 
The Narcissus in most of its forms lends itself readily to this mode of treatment. 
Large pots filled thickly with flowering bulbs create just the impression we desire. 
Tne pots can be hidden among Ferns of various hardy kinds, Crocuses and 
Snowdrops can go into large pans, and Roman and the small Italian Hyacinths in 
various colours will flower just as well in large receptacles as in small ones. If 
required merely for cutting, boxes will do very well, only they should be of a 
We generally use herring boxes, which can be obtained from 
the fishmonger’s for about 9d. per dozen. In planting the bulbs are only just 
covered, and the soil below is not rammed or pressed down firm. The roots 
can easily penetrate it, and therefore they do not send their lifting force upwar«s 
to dislodge the bulbs. As there is no chance of covering with ashes or fibre 
where our bulbs are forced, just a thin covering of litter only is used to keep the 
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to the roots.” We take this from the last quarterly issue of the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 
THE CHILI PINE. 

We recently noticed a lot of this Araucaria being planted in a dry and 
strangely unsuitable place. This is one of the trees that were planted so freely 
and indiscriminately when the Conifer craze was at its height, to the neglect of 
all that was most beautiful among quite hardy flowering trees and shrubs. The 
Chili Pine is ill-adapted for English gardens. A few noble specimens exist, one, 
for instance, in the moist climate of Dropmore, Maidenhead, and when in robust 
health are a picture of noble tree beauty, the spiny branches sweeping the turf. 
The reverse unhappily is more usual—starved, puny, unhealthy trees, shorn of 
many branches through decay, and with nothing within several feet from the 
turf, a naked, unwholesome, and ugly stem. It is not possible to restore such 
skeletons to decent health; they are beyond recall, strangers in a land that suits 
them not, tree blots and nothing more. 

SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 

Raising seedling Carnations is extremely interesting, and there is less risk 
of failure than with plants raised from layers. Many who fail with layered tufts 
should try seedlings, which are much better in every way; they are stronger, 
and give larger quantities of flowers. For several years the writer has planted 
a large quantity of seedlings at this time. To get strong growth, avoid coddling 
treatment. Grow the plants as hardy as possible, and when planted see that 
each seedling is made firm, and water freely in dry weather. <A well-known 
grower, to save watering, plants in rather deep drills, and towards late autumn 
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moisture in the soil. From tae midd'e of September to the middle of October 
is a good time to po: or box the bulk of the bulls. Of course, Roman 
Hyacinths and double Daffodils are started ear.ier. We usually start these in 
August, and then they are well furnished with roots by the time they are moved 
into the house. One cannot force bulbs until they have made plenty of roots, 
and when that work is accomplished, a very small amount of heat will bring up 
the flower spikes. I. quid manure may be given if necessary when it is time for 
the spikes to move. Bulbs are often taken out of the pots or boxes in which 
they have grown and placed in fancy pots or vases for the room, the roots 
packed in moss. Sometimes small Ferns or mosses can be worked in amongst 
them tasteiully, ‘This is well for the rooms, -but is not so convenient for the 
greenhouse or conservatory. We find the flow.rs more last.ng when the roots 
have not been disturbed. 
‘* DESTROYING Farry RINGs. 


“These rings are caused by various kinds of fungi, generally, but not 
Universally, of the Agaricus tribe. Exactly why and how the fungus forms and 
spreads in a circle it is not now necessary to enquire ; we all know the fact that 
it does so, and that the grass grows ranker and darker where the fungus is 
present. A dressing of slaked lime at the rate of two tons to the acre, or of 
basic slag at one ton to the acre, is a good remedy. Either of these will 
gradually cause the rings to disappear, though it will often be necessary to apply 
the dressing in two consecutive years. Of the two, basic slag is probably 
Preferable, although it is a little slower in its action than the limeis. April is a 
gocd month for dressing the grass, choosing showery weather so as to wash it in 
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soil is drawn near to them and made firm. A splendid displav of flowers is 
possib'e with seedlings. There are, of course, a few singles, but if the seedlings 
are from a good source their varied colowing will give much pleasure. It is 
desirable to always give fresh ground, or rather quarters, yearly. 

Vitis COIGNETI@ (THE JAPANESE VINE) NoT COLOURING. 

“*S.” writes: ‘This beautiful Vine is exasperating. It never colours 
with me, and I should much like to know why it should behave in this way. 
In one garden the leaves are a full crimson, a blaze of colour, more brilliant 
even than Virginian Creeper at this time. In my garden the leaves turn brown 
at the margins and eventually dry up, a most unpleasant ending to the leaf 
beauty of the year. Protably I have not the true sort, but a seedling. 
There was so great a demand for the Japanese Vine that seedlings were raised 
in thousands, and these differ from the species or plants sent direct from Japan 
in not possessing that full autumn colouring which characterises the true species. 
Or is it a matter of soil and climate? One would hardly think so, I wish 
someone would explain why this should be. My plants came from one of the 
best firms in the world as the true V. Coignetix.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RosEs.—We should welcome any specially good 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers, If in water they 
should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on plain backgrounds, 
If in the garden they should preferably be without figures or accessories, such 
as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, or family pets. They should 
be silver prints, glazed, and not less than half-plate size. 
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Mr. Lachlan Mackintosh 
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O numerous and of such interest are the historic houses in 
the neighbourhood of Dorking—the Dorking of Aubrey 
and Evelyn's day —that it is impossible for even a history 
of the county of Surrey to do more than lightly touch 
upon each individual place. The renown which John 

Evelyn gave to the Manor House of Wotton has done something 
to obscure the fame of its beautiful but less known adjacent 
dower house of Milton Court. The early history of the estate 
goes far back beyond the days of Evelyn and his diary, for, 
recorded in Domesday Book, we read of a manor in Dorking 
parish, named Mildetone (perhaps with some reference to the 
mill which in those days stood near the present house), belonging 
to William Fitz-Anscuif. The family of Paganel, connections 
of the first-named owners, next held the estate of Milton, until in 
the reign of King John, by the marriage of the heiress of a later 
generation, the manor house and lands passed to John de 
Somery. No records are left telling us why this family ceased 
to own the property; we only know that in the reign of 
Edward II. Milton was in the possession of the prioress and nuns 
of Kilburn, who held it longer than any of its former owners. On 
the suppression of the monasteries and convents during the time 
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of the Reformation, Henry VIII. thought the Milton estate a 
desirable possession, and annexed it to the Honour of Hampton 
Court. But upon the accession of Queen Mary, the Church 
once more claimed her own, and it became part of the property 
of the monks of Shene, until, in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
monasteries were again suppressed. ‘After some temporary 
grants’? (Brayley and Britten relate), ‘‘ that Queen conveyed 
it by letters patent dated March 14, 1599, 0. s., to George 
Evelyn, Esq., of Long Ditton, to hold of the Honour of Hampton 
Court as one-fortieth part of a Knight’s fee, at an annual rent of 
40 shillings. It descended with other estates to Sir Frederic 
Evelyn, who died seised of this manor in_ 1803,” and his 
representative, William John Evelyn, of Wotton, sold it to its 
present owner, Lachlan Mackintosh Rate. ~The description 
given by Evelyn in his diary of the setting of Wotton, “so 
sweetly environed with those delicious streams and venerable 
woods .. . having rising grounds, meadows, woods, and water 
in abundance,” may be equally applied to that of its lovely 
dower house, Milton Court. A short walk from the bustling 
town of Dorking, within easy reach of Box and Leith Hills 
and countless other well-known localities, Milton still retains 
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its claim to being 
one of the 
“haunts of 
ancient peace,” 
with a real sense 
of remoteness, as 
it lies in a valley 
of its own, a con- 
siderable distance 
from the high 
road. The house, 
one of the most 
characteristic of 
English homes, 
like many of the 
Elizabethan 
mansions dating 
from the latter 
part of the great 
Queen’s reign, is 
built of red brick, 
mellowed by rain 
and sunshine. 
The gables, 
originally 
pointed, were 
rounded when 
other alterations Copyright 
took place about 
1620. Tosay the house consists of two stories, or that the rooms 
are large and imposing, can give but little idea of the place, It is 
not size which attracts one on first seeing Milton Court—a gabled 
house showing its full length as one approaches beneath the gate- 
way overgrown with creepers—but a feeling of proportion, repose, 
and just relation with its surroundings, as if house and garden had 
been the expression of one personality. There is no strained 
sensation of coming to a show place, where a particular set of 
objects call for attention and admiration, but it is the gradual 
awakening to the charm of house and garden, which lies among the 
most delightful of our memories of England. Roughly speaking, 
the house is planned on the idea of a very long and spacious room 
on ground and upper floor, recalling the corridor apartments 
of a Venetian palace, with bow windows and boudoirs opening 
out on all sides. The staircase is also remarkable of its kind, 
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with its solid 
oaken _ balusters 
and particularly 
wide shallow 
steps most easy 
of ascent. To 
the ordinary 
observer the more 
ancient part of 
the house might 
appear to be the 
dining-room, on 
the garden side, 
with its deep 
mullioned 
windows, forming 
almost rooms of 
themselves, but 
this room of 
nearly soft. long 
was built by the 
present owner, 
who has_ also 
added some score 
of rooms to the 
ancient © Milton. 
This has some- 
what altered the 
form of the letter 
E, marking the great Queen’s own, but it has in no way 
spoilt the symmetry of the building. The long gallery or 
drawing-room was formerly panelled with oak, which the 
occupants of some fifty years back ruthlessly destroyed for 
firewood. The same fate would have befallen the fine old 
staircase had not the house been purchased in time to save 
it from further vandalism. During this period of gradual 
destruction Milton was tenanted by poor families. They lived in 
detachments scattered about the house, receiving their provisions 
by means of a pony, who daily made an excursion up the 
staircase, distributing his wares to the various occupants. 
Besides the pony a ghost was said to haunt the stairs up and 
down and through the rooms looking out across the garden. 
Furthermore, the ghost held a bag of jingling coins, according to 
the evidence of the caretaker, who nervously related the 
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incident when the present owner came to see the place. Noticing 
an incredulous smile pass over the face of her listener, she 
hastily clinched the matter by what to her seemed a positive 
piece of evidence: ‘It is all very well to laugh, sir, but I was 
three nights off my beer when I saw the miser.” Others say the 
ghost was no miser, but only Jeremiah Markland, the scholar, 
whose spirit still haunts the house, where a century ago he had 
spent quiet hours with his books. He was the great classic 
scholar, who is known for his labours on Statius and Euripides, 
and who vindicated Addison against Pope’s satire and 
modernised Chaucer's “ Friar’s Tale.”” It was in 1752 that he 
fixed his abode at Milton Court, and there lived in retirement 
and in great privacy until he died in 1776, at the age of 
eighty-two, and is buried in Dorking Church. Porson is 
said to have 
made a pil- 
grimage to the 
place of his 
life and death. 
His classic 
learning was 
profound, 
but he twice de- 
clined to offer 
himself as a 
candidate for the 
Gréek Professor- 
ship at Cam- 
bridge. It may 
be presumed that, 
having found an 
ideal home in this 
chosen region of 
England, he was 
loth to leave it, 
and he might well 
preferthepleasart 
woods of Surrey 
to the halls of 
Cambridge. 
Though hismeans 
were narrow, 
Markland was 
very charitable, 


and his_ bene- Copyright A FLOWERY 
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volent disposition caused him a few years before his death to 
expend his resources in defending the cause of the widow with 
whom he lodged at Milton Court against his own worthless and 
unfeeling son. 

It is difficult in a few words to give any idea of the charm 
of the Milton gardens. Larger and more pretentious ones are 
to be found in many counties, but few can claim the harmony 
of this garden, the perpetual growth and increase of its store- 
house of colour, and the sense that here the flowers grow 
because they love the sunlight and not for pride of the rare Latin 
names they bear on their labels. 

On leaving the house by the garden door, we cross a sunk 
garden, filled with clustering blooms of rare tea roses, and 
enclosed by an old greystone balustrade, covered with climbing 
roses and other 
flowering 
creepers. We 
then pass under 
arches of Félicité 
Perpetue rose, 
white as_ the 
driven snow. 
Leaving an 
apple — orchard 
on one side, and 
an old bowling 
green on the 
other, we _ con- 
tinue our way 
between a double 
hedge of yew, 
which forms a 
rich background 
to borders con- 
taining every sort 
of herbaceous 
joy. Thence 
we may wander 
on to lawns 
and wild garden, 
overlooked by 
‘¢immemorial 
elms,’’ with 
glimpses of white 
foxgloves and 
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blue — delphini- 

ums, copper and 

other briars, and 

the old Provence 

and moss roses, 

to where, over- 
shadowed by 

grey willows, the 

stream wends its 

way through 

banks of water- 

loving plants. On 

reaching the bog 

garden, we must 

pause and note 

with a gardener’s 
appreciation 

the Iris Kamp- 

feri ; pink flower- 

ing rush (Buto- 

mus umbellatus), 

sweet - scented 

rush, Japanese 

primula, yellow 
mimulus, — blue 

forget - me - not, 

lobelia cardinalis, 

our own wild 

purple loosestrife, 

and many other Copyright 
aquatic plants 
will all greet the eye in turn as the summer advances. On a 
sheltered pond groups of Nymphza marliacea, albida, carnea, 
chromatella, and the rare rosea open their golden centres to the 
sky. Here, too, kingfishers are often to be seen, especially 
towards evening, when a quiet observer may catch them at 
their work, killing their supper (the fish) by dashing it against 
the old moss-grown plank over the stream. This stream and its 
adjacent ponds are also the haunts of wild duck and heron. 

A little further up stream stands the mill, on the site of which 
stood the mill mentioned in the Domesday Book, and close by 
is the half-timbered millhouse, now converted into a Home of 
Rest during the summer months for weary people from the 
poorest parts of London, who would not otherwise obtain a 


holiday. They spend a fortuight in these happy surroundings free 
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of all charge, 
and then give 
place to another 
band of tired 
workers. One 
may hope that 
this effort to 
brighten the sad 
monotony of the 
lives of so many 
Londoners may 
be emulated by 
others wishing 
to benefit in 
some way their 
fellow men and 
women, 

We may 
suppose that few 
curious visitors 
to Milton will go 
away without 
renewing or dis- 
covering the fine 
prospect from 
Leith Hill. 
Pope’s_ Dennis, 
the hero of the 
“Duncdciad,” 
declared that 
the view from 
the height was more extensive than that upon Val d’Arno 
from the Apennines, or than that over the Roman Campagna 
from Tivoli, and that it surpassed them ‘at once in the 
rural charm, pomp, and magnificence.” Evelyn said that 
you could see twelve or thirteen counties from the hill, and 
Aubrey reckoned as visible parts of Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 
Berks, Oxfordshire, Bucks, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Kent, and 
Essex, and, ‘ by the help of a telescope,’’ Wiltshire also. The 
cloud of smoke from London is plainly discerned, and on a clear 
day the great buildings of the metropolis may be seen. But 
whatever charm there may be in the prospect from the great 
height of Leith Hill, it is probably surpassed in the minds of 
many by the exceeding loveliness of the fine country that lies 
immediately below. 
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BLACKCOCK 
BATTLES. . . 


AS it happened to you 
at any time in course 
of tramps with gun 
or rifle, or without, 
to come now and 

again in a clearing among the 
woodland on a piece of what 
by nature would be tussocky, 
heathery ground, but is as it 
happens nearly clear of these 
ornaments, stamped nearly flat 
and hard, a little island or oasis 
among the surrounding heathery 
moorland, and covered here and 
there with black feathers and 
white? It is rather singular. 
You may begin to ask yourself 
what it means; and unless you 
are one of the initiated you may 
speculate for some little while 
without hitting the nail. Is it 
a roosting-place of poultry? But 
there is no decent bothie at hand. 
Or of gulls? But you are far 
inland. At length it is likely 
that you will come upona peculiar 
kind of feather that will give yor 
the key to the puzzle. It is a 
handsome black feather, but the 
form is the peculiarity. It is 
curved round like a fish-hook. 
Now, if you are at all a per- 
spicuous person, with even a 
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But there is no question 
about the numbers of the black 
game that have made this place, 
trampled close and hard, in the 
midst of all the heather and 
tussocks, their resort. ‘They 
have frequented it very numer- 
ously. But to what purpose? 
That is indeed a _ question. 
There are people who can tell 
you, and what they have to 
tell is interesting enough. The 
dramatic manner of narrative is 
the most attractive, and it is 
the manner that the keeper of 
whom you will enquire (a 
speaker of the Gaelic by 
nature, in all _ probability, 
but .an English speaker by 
adoption and grace) is likely to 
use in telling the tale to you. 
They havea genius for narration, 
these Celts, a genius whose 
products come to us darkened 
through the obscurity of transla- 
tion into an alien tongue. 

Near by the place of resort of 
the blackcock is a small bothie 
or hut of wood, that has windows 
—that is to say, open slits with 
sliding shutters of wood—on 
each of its four sides; but the 
principal opening is straight to- 
wards the blackcocks’ playground 
as if this were to be a principal 
interest to the man who should 
spend his hours or his minutes 
within that narrow sentry-box. 


small knowledge of natural Copyright DELPHINIUMS AT MILTON COURT. oF Ne And it is this, without question, 


history, or even of ladies’ hats, 

you will detect this at once as the tail feather of the blackcock— 
that fine fellow—and you will conclude, this is where the 
blackcock resorts. 

It is a sound conclusion. The place is a resort of the black- 
cock. Generally you will find these places in the relatively low 
ground, where the fir trees grow amid a wilderness of rough 
heather, with small glens and corries where the bracken flourishes 
and the roe lies closely hid. You may, by chance, go through 
these woods a whole day long and not see either black game or 
roe, so close will they lie at times; whereas on another day you 
may see the roe standing at gaze, to the number of twenty in a 
company, or may startle odd ones, and send them galloping 
through the bracken, or may put up the old blackcock or the 
sober-hued grey hen at every turn. They are as capricious as 
fish are capricious in their rising. 
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that is the purpose of him who 
steals down before the dawn—not at daybreak even, but some 
twenty minutes clear before the day begins to break—and takes 
up his station in the bothie. Daybreak is not soon enough, for 
the blackcock is an early riser, and with the first tinge of dawn 
in the east he will be about his daily business; and the man’s 
object is that all may be quiet, to arouse no suspicions, in the 
neighbourhood of that singular oasis among the tussocks and 
heather, what time the early birds shall be astir. But the first 
business in the morning of these brave birds is not worms, but 
something a deal more serious. 

The man with his gun has ensconced himself thus, under 
cover of the darkness, within that hut of wood, and there he 
waits in silence. Then, as the aspect of the fir trees, that was of 
densest black, changes by imperceptible degrees to a tint of 
greyish green, he may see a dark form come swinging down 
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and alight on the oasis. He may see this, or, again, he may see 
nothing, and it may be only by an appeal to his alert sense of 
hearing that notice is given of the first occupation of the oasis. 
A curious gurgling noise may come through the growing twilight. 
It is the note of the blackcock, and that dark form that has 
alighted on the ground is his. Scarcely a minute will pass before 
the first comer is joined by a second, at which there is louder 
gurgling. 

A certain scuffling is going on upon the oasis—its 
meaning hard to discover before the sun shall rise a little higher 
to reveal it. But before he will have so far risen, other dark 
figures will have come down, and other gurglings will arise. 
And now the light begins to flood more and more upon the 
scene, and the man waiting in the hut begins to distinguish the 
forms upon the ground—forms of birds dancing, jumping, 
pecking ; indubitably, when the light is good enough to make 
the scene clear, fighting. This is the business that has brought 
the birds hither. This it is, singular to say, that has trampled 
all the ground to a firm consistency and worn down all the 
tussocks and the heather clumps. But by 
the time the light is good enough for the 
man in the bothie to distinguish the 
business at which the birds are engaged, 
there is light enough for him to begin 
on his own business as well. And the two 
businesses agree wonderfully. The fighting is 
not an affair of battalions—there is no general 
or commander-in-chief—it is a series of hand 
to hand, or claw to claw and beak to beak 
duels. The method of selection of the com- 
batants is not very apparent, but it would 
seem as if so soon as the second bird comes 
he takes on the first; the third comer is then 
a little out of it, and has to look on, occa- 
sionally, however, making ademonstration as 
if he would convert their combat into the 
triangular duel of ‘* Midshipman Easy”’ fame. 
But the duellists are too much engaged with each 
other to pay him any serious attention, and 
soon a fourth party will arrive who is ex- 
ceedingly willing to oblige him. When a 
bird is very much worsted, as a younger 
sometimes will be by an older, stronger, 
and more experienced opponent, he will 
retire from the contest, leaving the other 
gurgling in his triumph until the victor 
finds a more worthy foe, and the vanquished, 
one with whom he can compete more 
equally. 

The man in the hut, as experienced as 
the best, the oldest, and the wisest of the 
warriors, will bide his time discreetly. The 
psychological moment arrives when two 
birds are in the close embrace of deadly 
fight, and perchance another bird or another 
pair are in something like the same line 
with them. Then he may fire with very 
fatal effect. Victor and vanquished alike may 
lie, as Pope foretold, in dust, and possibly 
the further pair may suffer likewise. Four at 
a lucky shot (with big shot) is not beyond the 
reasonable bounds of hope. 

The words ‘deadly fight,” written of 
these contests, are a hyperbole. The manner 
of the fighting is thus: The birds face one 
another, gurgle defiance, spread _ tails 
fanwise over their backs; then they 
advance on one another with a leap and 
a mutual striking of feet. That done, as 
they touch the ground, they use beaks, 
instead. of feet, and endeavour to seize Copyright 
each other by the scalp, with the result 
that of those the man within the hut kills with his gun, a 
proportion will have bleeding and injured heads, plucked of 
many feathers. 

Imagine, then, the man to have firel. The next instant 
after the report all is still. The gurglings and the fighting have 
ceased, and the combatants have flown off to the nearest fir trees. 
On the battle-ground lie several fighters, slain by a common fate. 
But even now the man within the bothie does not show himself. 
He still remains as silent as the grave. And so the silence 
reigns, may be, for twenty minutes. At-the end of some such 
interval down comes again a dark form flying and sets up its 
gurgle. -It is the first of the blackcock returning to resume the 
interrupted combats. It is no matter to them that a corpse or 
two of their relations may be lying on the ground. Like good 
fighters, they do not regard the dead; and so they set to their 
contests again until they are interrupted as before, and again a 
pair or more of them shall bite the dust. Eventhen, may be, the 
shooter will not show himself. There is yet hope that a few of the 
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militant birds will come back to satiate for the third time their 
lust of conflict, so that he may get yet another shot. And then 
that is about the end of the drama. He may sally out, gather 
up his dead, and home to breakfast. 

But is not this a curious habit of the black game? It is not 
that they do it now and then, but it is an every morning affair, 
as inevitable as an Englishman’s matutinal bath. And why do 
they doit? That, so far as I know, is a question nobody can 
answer. May be it is for exercise, as some people take a course 
of Sandow's exercises before breakfast, or may be it is to satisfy 
some inborn instinct of pugnacity that has its obscure sources in 
a benefit to the race accruing from the destruction of weakly 
individuals. Certainly none but the strong could survive these 
daily contests for very long. And it is curiously significant, as 
an argument in support of this suggestion, that all the combatants, 
virtually, are males. Now and then an old grey hen or two will 
come down, but evidently it is as spectators merely that they 
are there. Occasionally they may exchange a peck or two with 
another spectator, perhaps when the spirit of partisanship 
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waxes too warm, in favour of one combatant or another; 
and occasionally’ an ungallant male, heedless of the lady’s 
sex, may give her a clip with his beak. But it is evidently 
a mistake when that happens. The offender stops in a 
moment when he recognises it, and no doubt apologises 
humbly enough. 
It is wonderful how little notice the birds take of the noisy 
and deadly. gun. They are back again, as has been said, in 
twenty minutes. With the practically smokeless powder, they 
are not able to locate exactly the place the noise comes from, and 
do not seem to associate the noise with the death of their friends, 
nor, indeed, to trouble themselves in the slightest degree over 
that grave loss. And yet, if the man in the hut shall make the 
slightest’ little noise, like a ‘cheep’ with his mouth, or shall 
touch the wall’of his bothie with his gun so as to make the 
gentlest tap, in an instant all the fighting, the gurgling, and the 
tumult on the oasis will stop. Every bird will cease its antics, 
and, disregarding all that had absorbed its interest belore, will 
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stand with head held high up, inteat to discover whence the 
suspicious sound came and what it is. Then, unless they are 
satisfied, all fly off, and a dispersion thus effected is likely to 
keep the birds away from their fighting ground longer than the 
noisy report of the gun. The latter they seem to look on as 
something too honestly big to mean much harm; but there is 
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treachery in the tiny little noises. So now, when you come to 
an oasis such as this, trampled firm amid the surrounding soft 
tussocky country, and covered with its black feathers and white, 
it need no longer fill you with what old Bacon called ‘ unfruitful 
wonder,’ but. may suggest to you the daily battling of the 
blackcock. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS. 


OW that summer has 
gone away and the 
days are drawing 
in, the lot of the 
mountain shepherd, 

one might imagine, must be a 
dull one. It is not lively 
even in that very — different 
country portrayed by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, in some of 
whose novels the bleating of 
the sheep appears to be as 
continuous as it is in a Border 
dale. but in Wessex people 
congregate in villages, and 
their flocks of Down sheep 
are kept together in breaks 
and folds. How different on 
a Northern sheep farm! Our 
second picture shows the poor 
little cottage inhabited by a 
Cheviot shepherd. It stands 
by itself, far up the glen. 
Once, indeed, things were not 
so lonely. Whoever has wan- 
dered over this wild country 
must have noticed many 
ruined cottages, some with 
bits of wall only left, others un- 
tenanted save by swallows and 
other wild birds, a few utilised 
as sheds. Here and there, 
too, you may come upon the 
mouldering remains of a 
church with mounds outside 
showing where nameless dead lie buried, and occasionally an 
ancient, distorted yew that once shaded a graveyard—all 
signs that the population once was greater than it now is. 
But the cottage pictured is miles from anywhere. It is a 
double cottage inhabited by four generations. The father of the 
middle-aged man, who, with crook in hand, attends the small 
flock of Cheviots, is a tall, gaunt patriarch, who can still move 
about and do a little work in an old age “frosty yet kindly.” 
We have often talked with him of the d: iys long gone by, 
especially of those hard years that occurred in the forties, when 
want made itself felt even in those remote parts, He remembers 
friends and neighbours who escaped from it by emigration, mostly 
to America. Occasionally one comes back and stares about the 
valley, and perhaps tries to fish a little, but in this return of the 
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native there is seldom much pleasure. After his half a century’s 
roughing it abroad, he who went away as a youngster is one no 
longer. He finds that death and change have been busy, and 
the place does not remain as he remembers it. Once the writer 
drove from the station with such an one. It made him quite 
happy to think he would meet again the companions of his boy- 
hood, but when the two greybeards met never was disappoint- 
ment more manifest. They gazed stupidly and silently at one 
another for a few moments, then, ‘‘ Man, is that ee?’’ asked the 
shepherd; ‘ Dod, I wad nary ha’ kenned ye.” Then the stranger 
caught sight of his friend's grandson and clapped him on the 
head, and the old shepherd laughed, ‘‘ This is wor laddie,” he 
said, turning to his grizzled son; “that’s the bairn of his 
awdest.” Growing old is not at the best a very pleasant process, 
but if it proceeds among 
friends andacquaintances, Time 
plants his grey hairs, his crow’s- 
feet, and his rheumatism so 
gently that one does not 
notice, whereas to be brought 
suddenly into contact with 
those from whom we have 
been separated by a gulf of 
years is to be shocked into a 
realisation of decay. ‘The son 
himself is elderly, and it is 
the grandson who does the 
work. Very competent he is. 
One could scarcely imagine a 
stronger or more intelligent 
shepherd. 

A habit that sheep have 
in common with other domes- 
tic animals greatly increases 
the labour connected with 
them. It is probably the 
remains of. an’ old instinct 
that causes an animal to 
mount as high as it can at 
nighttime. Chickens, for 
instance, will always try to 
reach the loftiest perch, 
Copyright though ta“all appearance 
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one lower down was quite | 
as comfortable. Look at a 
horse when the winter sun 
is setting, how he climbs 
to the top of the hill till he 
stands against the horizon with 
drooping head and mane and 
tail. Itisthe same with sheep. 
As the sun_is westering, and 
the red evening clouds begin 
to show, they start grazing 
upwards, nor will they rest 
till the top is reached, as they 
are to be seen climbing in far- 
off Skye, though the photo- 
grapher and his camera have 
startled a group into momen- 
tary curiosity. Sheep, as is 
well known, are a silly 
people, and, after giving them- 
selves all the unnecessary 
trouble of mounting, they have 
not sense enough to descend 
next morning to the good 
pastures, but if left alone would 
be quite content to go cropping 
and cropping thescanty herbage 
of the mountain-top. The good 
shepherd must not allow that, 
or they would soon fall out of condition; so he rises in the 
morning by early sunrise, winter and summer, and, as Burns 
sang, ‘‘ Ca’s the yows frae the knowes”” down to the slacks and 
glidders where the tender feeding grass grows. That is why he 
goes so soon to bed at night. At nine, even in summer, you 
would find all the household asleep, dogs included. Indeed, the 
hill-dog has a very hard time of it. He is not, as a rule, a collie 
that would take prizes on the show bench, for the collar and coat 
beloved of the fancier are not appreciated where miles of climbing 
have to be done. ,Thin almost as a greyhound, he is a tired, 
melancholy-looking beast, and does not stand the hard work 
very long. Our picture of black-faced ewes conveys an admi- 
rable impression of the sort of country. There is the unfenced 
mountain path, the roads, the dusty white road, that leads any- 
where, down which the flock is journeying to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Behind are the mountain flanks—heather-clad, 
barren hilis, full of poetry, and not worth sixpence an acre for 
grazing! They make you think of grouse and deer and long 
walks and lovely sunsets; but imagine them in the season just 
approaching—boggy, soaked with water, veiled in mist, swept 
by chilling winds, open to snowstorms! Best of all there is a 
delightful burn. ‘‘God! for the little brooks that tinkle as they 
run!” And the sense of that is that our mountain shepherd is 
exempt from at least one care that afflicts him who keeps sheep in a 
Southern country, and that is drink. No need for dew-ponds 
or irrigation works or elaborate systems for collecting rain-water 
here—* Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia.” .On the 
other hand, bad weather and heavy storms entail much more 
anxiety among the hills than in the lowlands. It is very fine tc 
be in mountain country when general thunder-storms are raging 
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down below. You can see the clouds like dark battalions of 
soldiers moving across the plain, emitting flashes of lightning 
and growls of thunder as they go. Any person of ordinary 
observation by watching the direction of their advance may be 
able to get out of their way, they are to be seen at such a distance 
from the height; but a habit sheep have led to the destruction of 
many a few years back. ‘These hill grazings, as is well known, 
are divided by large dry-stone walls, along the top of which it 
used to be customary to run a covering of turf. But this was not 
found sufficient, as the mountain sheep develop an extraordinary 
activity, and leaped like deer over this fence, so many farmers 
in order to restrain them ran a strand of wire along the top. But 
on such bleak, bare hills as form the background to our picture 
the sheep in a storm are so exposed that they are glad of the 
small shelter afforded by a dry-stone dyke. The consequences 
were disastrous, since the lightning, attracted apparently by the 
wire, took them in line, as it were, and killed them wholesale. 
So well known are the calamities due to snowstorms that it is 
unnecessary to say anything further about them here. Yet if all 
these worries be taken into account, it will easily be understood 
that the shepherd does not suffer much from dulness. Often he 
would be glad of a little less excitement, for it must be remembered 
that he has more than a servant’s interest in the flock. It 
is customary for him to receive part at least of his payment in 
the shape of a right to graze so many of his own sheep with 
those of his master. The privilege is highly prized, because 
it often enables him, by the exercise of care and sagacity, to 
make more than he could hope to obtain by mere wages, so that 
more frequently than is the case with any other farm servant is a 
shepherd enabled to take a holding of his own. But that makes 
him feel when the storm comes 
on that his ambition and his 
future are at stake. If you 
ask the women if they feel 
dull in winter-time the almost 
invariable answer is, ‘It’s 
never dull when you've plenty 
of work.” Old - fashioned 
shepherds, those who lived in 
the days of our grandfathers, 
used to relieve the women’s 
labours to some extent, because 
they did all the knitting, making 
especially a kind of mits that 
used to be famous. But the 
young generation regard the 
knitting-needle as an effeminate 
instrument for a man to use, 
The young lads and lasses 
spend a great part of the long 
winter. nights in an amusement 
as old as the existence of men 
and women. They do not 
“keep company” or “walk 
out together ’’ in the unabashed 
manner familiar among 
Southern peasantry, but make 
it a point of honour to conceal 
their courtship, so that often 
the first known of it to their 
Copyrgst friends is the marriage itself. 
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Not far from the house is the sheepfold, or ‘ fad,” as it is 
called. But, indeed, you find them everywhere. They are 
enclosed in dry-stone walls, surmounted by turf, and look 
generally as if they needed mending. In these are performed 
the many examinations and semi-surgical operations, tarring, 
dipping, and the rest of the precautions necessary to keep thick- 
Nleeced sheep healthy and comfortable. Often, too, the shepherd 
makes a little money by letting ‘stances’ there to the bee- 
keeper. For the clever apiarian in the North always wants two 
harvests. After his tiny harvesters have gathered nectar from 
all the lowland flowers, beginning with the fragrant blossom of 
the bean and ending with the white clover, he carts his bees 
away to the hills to work on the heather, judging the time by 
the state of the crops, it being a local belief that the heather is 
getting into full flower when the oats begin to whiten on the 
plain. ‘This is not such an insignificant item as might naturally 
be imagined. We have seen over a thousand hives collected at 
Goudscleugh from the neighbouring country, and the shepherd’s 
charge for looking after them used to be half-a-crown each, 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“s HE Print Collector’s Handbook ” (Bell and Sons), by Mr, Alfred 
Whitman, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum, is, despite the modesty of its title, a quite unusually 
beautiful and valuable work. Of its value, perhaps its author’s 
name was sufficient guarantee upon this subject ; for its beauty, in 
those eighty illustrations, composed of e’chings and engravings of 
various kinds—line and mezzotint, stipple and aquatint—woodcuts, lithographs, 
and colour prints, we are largely indebted to Messrs. Walker and Cockerell for 
the excellence of their half-tone reproductions, and to Mr. J. Hyatt for his 
exquisite collotypes. Engravings after such artists as Lawrence or Reynolds 
or Hogarth yield in interest to characteristic etchings by such masters of the 
needle as Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Vandyck Sir Seymour Haden, or Mr. J. M. 


Whistler, but all are beautiful. Mr. Whitman’s handbook might almost 
serve as a popular history of etching and engraving; his style is plain and 


concise, and his ‘‘ Hints to Beginners” are admirably simple and_ practical. 
His descriptions of the different methods of etching and engraving are very 
lucid, and should be most helpful to the beginner in enabling him to distinguish 
between the various kinds of prints. He is warned against frauds, has 
invaluable advice given him about the preservation and arrangement of his 
collection, and is ins'ructed in the money value of prints should he wish to 
enlarge it prudently or otherwise. Some prices which have been paid for 
engravings will startle the ignoramus, such as the portrait of Pietro Aretino by 
Marcantonio Raimondi, which was sold for £780 in 1873 ; or that of Rembrandt 
with the Sabre, which fetched the largest sum ever paid for a print, viz., £2,000 ; 
or those three Kemi randt etchings from the famous Holford collection, which 
realised together the sensational figure of £5,700 in 1893. We can scarcely 
praise the volume too highly for its taste, common-sense, and lucidity. A good 
index adds to its utility also. j 

‘*The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters” (Bell and Sons), by Mr. Percy 
Bate, is ‘an endeavour to give both in letterpress and illustrations a brief 
review of the artists who have painted under the Pre-Raphaelite inspiration, 
and of the work which they have done.” The founders of this famous 
Brotherhood of Art were Dante Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais, although 
in popular estimation Rossetti and Burne-Jones were the chief exponents of this 
style of art, whose chief cnaracteristic was its exotic poetical inspiration, largely 
arising from the fact that these artists were poets themselves, or were the friends 
of poets. A galaxy of names, great in literature as well as in art, crowd into 
our recollection as we think of this school of painters: Swinburne, William 
Morris, Coventry Patmore, Blake, not to speak of the Rossettis, Dante and 
Christina, as well as a host of lesser lights. Their influence upon the art and 
even the life of the nineteenth century was indeed incalculable ; and although the 
extravagances or mannerisms of one or two members of this school to some minds 
brought discredit upon Pre-Raphaelitism, it was characterised by noble aims, 
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anx undoubtedly, in the main, did 
make for the purity and elevation of 
the national taste. We can heartily 
recommend Mr. Bate’s book as a most 
interesting work on an interesting sub- 
ject, and, indeed, regret that greater 
space is not ours to give our readers 
a notice of the volume commensurate 
with its merits. The engraved exam- 
ples of the different artists are chosen 
with taste and discrimination and 
reproduced with care and fidelity, and 
number over a hundred. 

‘* Fashion in Paris” (Heinemann), 
from the French of M. Octave 
Uzanne by the Lady Mary Loyd, 
is a chronicle of ‘*the various phases 
of feminine taste and esthetics from 
the Revolution to the end of the 
nineteenth century,” illustrated by 
twenty-four hand-coloured plates, and 
250 text illustrations by M. Frang is 
Cour.oin, That it is a handsome 
volume va sans dire, but it has much 
more than a merely esthetic value— 
un'ess, indeed, we take that larger 
view of beauty which Goethe used to 
tell us included the good. The 
moralist might find here themes made 
to his hand; the misogynist could 
pithily illustrate his ancient text 
of jemina varia et mutabile semper , 
and the philosophical historian trace 
the origin and disastrous consequences of /es corsages décolletés or the flam- 
bovant crinoline. Side views of their influence on art and literature might 
very well be taken also, and plausible reasons given for the logical appearance of 
Murgers and Paul de Kocks from the luxury and licence of the female dress of 
the periol. And yet Balzac was right: ‘* La socletle, cest la fumée! y aurait-il 
du feu ?”—La Mode is only a symptom, not a cau-e. Certainly, feminine folly 
and ignorance reveal themselves in these pictures of the dress of last century ina 
most disheartening manner. We say to ourselves with a shudder, then Victor 
Hugo was right, after all, in his famous dictum, that the last thing that shall be 
civilised is woman. Our readers must by no means imagine that our dole‘ul 
moralisings reflect upon the book—far from it, It is an admirable work, and we 
should like to place it in the hands of every woman of taste and of every 
authority upon or creator of modern dress—and look to see wonderful effects 
from its perusal. The cesthetic movement, although it had a slight tendency to 
the wry-necked, sprang, after all, from a heaven-born idea, and one’s respect for it 
increases by leaps and bounds as we look at the modish vagaries of our great- 
grandmothers. In fact, the questiorf rises in our minds of State interference and 
tie resuscitation of the anc.ent sumptuary laws for the benefit of those who shall 
be born. Well, afier such a solemn deliverance, in the spirit of the immortal 
Thomas, we might as well give our risible muscles a chance to stretch, and the 
best way to do it is to consider carefully such figures of fun as passed for beauties 
at the end of the eighteenth century ; in the first Empire; under the influence 
of the Renaissance about 1830; and, worst of all, under the second Empire. 
The drawings are free and unconventional, and the coloured plates are deserving 
of very high praise. 

“The Life of a Century” (Newnes), by Mr. Edwin Hodder, is a com- 
pendious history of Great Britain and her dependencies from 1800 to 1900. Yet 
it isno mere conventional chronicle of events, as the various phases which the 
mental, religious, scientific, and artistic life of the nation has undergone ina 
hundred years are set forth with judgment and taste. Although almost encyclo- 
pzedic in its scope, it is written so simply, and with so much tact and sympathy, 
that we could scarcely conceive any ordinary reader failing to be both attracted 
and interested by it. It would serve admirably as a reward of merit ; a more 
suitable gift-book for a young man we have seldom seen, and schoolmasters 
selecting prizes for their upper forms could scarcely get any book to equal it. 
Its 500 illustrations are artistic, interesting, and even educative, and would 
tempt the most incurious to read and learn. The wide scope of this volume 
and the variety of its contents give it the value of not one but many books. 
It most certainly ought to prove a popular success, and is emphatically a book 
that ought to be ‘ound in all free libriries and most middle-class homes. 

‘*Fairy Tales from the Swedish” (Heinemann), by Baron G. Djurklou, 
translated by Mr. H. L. Braekstad, with illustrations by Messrs. Th. Kittelsen 
and Erik Werenskiold, is a right we!come addition to the literature of collectors 
of folk-lore stories, or to eager juvenile readers, nay, even to those ‘‘ children of 
a larger growth” who are still possessed of enough simplicity and imagination to 
solace themselves with a fairy tale. But let us discriminate; there are stories 
and—lollypops ; here, however, is no mawkish sentimental trash to clog the 
appetite. Readers of ‘‘ Fairy Tales from the Far North,” or ‘* Round the Yule 
Log,” will need no further recommendation for the volume before us than the 
reminder that it is Englished by the same pen and illustrated by the same artists. 
For those who have not had the privilege and pleasure of perusing these books, 
we should say that the stories are original, with a quaintly humorous or naive 
simplicity which we have seen in no tales of the kind elsewhere; that Mr. 
Braekstad has a remarkab'e command of Saxon English, which it is delightful !o 
read, even to read aloud (which is somewhat of a test) ; and that the illustrators 
have caught the spirit of the book, as they have done elsewhere, and really 
endowed it with pictures worthy of the text. The child who would not feel 
blessed in the possession of such a Christmas gift should—go without one. 

When we recently had occasion to notice Mr. Bagot’s ‘‘ Casting of Nets.” 
we expressed a wish that he would tell us something more about Italy, where he 
seemed to be so thoroughly at home, and ‘‘ The Jus: andthe Unjust” (Long) 
makes us regret that the scene of this novel should be laid, or chiefly laid, in 
other lands. It is no flight of imagination to say that there is something in the 
ambiente of Italy which lends an interest to, and almost ennobles, even common- 
place incidents. We have instances of this in not a few of the books whose 
authors have realised its truth, The characters, on the whole, and the plot of 
‘The Just and the Unjust,” are neither attractive enough nor strong enough to 
be shown against tne rather sordid background of ‘‘smart” English Society at 
the end of the nineteenth or beginning of the twentieth century. We will add, 
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they are hardly original enough. We are too familiar with the smart worldly 
couple living by expedients, and unscrupulous as to the means they employ in 
preserving what they consider the necessary ‘‘appearances”; and the rich 
squire and his wife with social ambitions, who fall a prey to the aforesaid 
unscrupulous couple, have also been portrayed to us in novels and on the stage till 
we are tired of them. We think these unattractive pairs occupy too prominent 
a position in the story; had they been made to play a more subservient 
part, and to serve as shadows to the characters of Lord Ileversham, his wife, 
and Mrs. Hungerford, it would have balanced better, for these three characters 
deserve to have been made more conspicuous. They are well conceived, and 
would have borne elaboration. 

Lord Heversham, the s/mfatico but not. very heroic hero of the story, 
succeeds somewhat unexpectedly to ‘‘an earldom and forty thousand a year,” 
and feels himself bound by these appendages to marry and raise up children. 
Unfortunately, he has for ten years lived maritalement with a Mrs. Hungerford, 
to whom he is truly attached, and whom he would marry if he had any 
hopes of children by her. This Mrs. Hungerford, who is the finest and 
most attractive character in the whole book, is the first to recognise 
that her lover must seek a legalised union elsewhere, and she urzes 
it upon Lord Heversham, who thereupon sets to work with a calmly 
critical eye in search of a fitting mother for his children, and a happy 
accident throws his future wife in his way. He does not pretend to 
himself that he loves her; his heart is still with his mistress, and for a 


RACING 


IVEN a really 
(G fine day, or 
‘ even weather 

of average decency 
and _ respectability, 
the Newmarket 
Meeting at which the 
Cerarewitch is run is 
one of the most cn- 
joyable of the whole 
season; but this year 
everythins combined 
tomake the spectators 
‘*demned moist, un- 
pleasant bodies,” and 
the victory of 
Balsarroch did not 
assist to raise the 
spirits of those who 
had made what 
proved to te futile 
efforts towards earn- 
ing their winter’s 
keep, and their dis- 
appointment became 
more acute in view of 
the fact that only a 
very few opportunities 
are now left to them. 
Although it was 
impossible from the 
condition of the 
weather for anybody 
to see much of the 
race, the size of the 
field and the compara- 
tive closeness of the 
finish prove that as 
a race it could compare favourably with many of its predecessors. Personally 
I should have been glad to see San Toi win, for without doubt Mr. Edwardes’s 
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time it seems that this circumstance, aided by the machinations of Mrs. George 
Wollaston, the unscrupulous lady, would end by making the marriage a miserable 
one. Buta son is born to them, and Lady Heversham’s beauty, her real love for her 
husband, her tact in a difficult position, and her many admirable quatities, finally 
win for her her husband’s love, and all ends happily. Before #his consummation 
is reached, however, Lord Heversham is in!ormed that he has*unwittingly 
married the half-sister of his old mistress, a cleverly conceived and strong 
situation, which we think the author might have made more of; it would 
almost seem as if he had intended to do so, and the wav in which, at the end 
of the book, it is accepted by husband and wife comes somewhat as an anti- 
climax. Why, too, does he make Mrs. Hungerford commit suicide? She has 
schooled herself to the necessity of the rupture of her relations with Lord 
Heversham ; she apparently has a real desire to see him happy with his_ wife ; 
but no sooner is she convinced that her wish is fulfilled than she throws herself 
over a precipice. This is carrying the instability of women a little too far. The 
book bears evidence of a lack of revision; we find such misprints, for example, 
as Jou for loué, en papillot for en faprilote. And what does this mean? ‘ He 
knew his English fairly well and had followed the career of many a so/-a%sandé 
foreign noble of both sexes in the English world.” Such a sentence, too, as 
‘It is people like you and [” might have been aveided, Mr. Bagot’s knowledge 
of society and its ways and some epigrammatic sayings and graphic descrip- 
tions help to make the best of what we cannot consider as any improvement on 
either “Casting of Nets ” or **A Roman Mystery.” 


NOT ES. 


horse was the best 
animal engaged, al- 
though it was so 
obvious that in order 
to win with the 
weight which he had 
to carry he wou'd 
have had to be a 
second Minting 
(which, good horse 
as he is, be is 
certainly not), 
that it is a little 
difficult to take his 
running seriously. 
The goinz was all 
in favour of flat- 
footed, light- 
weighted horses, 
and although 
the future may show 
us that Balsarroch 
is a good horse, 
the fact that he 
won the Cesarewitch 
in heavy — going, 
under the absurdly 
light burden of 6st. 
5lb., is not of itself 
sufficient to prove any 
very great degree of 
excellence. The 
hopes of many were 
shattered when the 
mysterious Solicitor 
died away to 
nothing before 
the real finish came, 
and advocates of Mannlicher, Gyp, and Sidus have been left to mourn 
in sackcloth and ashes, while the ardent friends of Blick Sand allege 
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that if Gomez had not lain so far out of his ground he could not well 
have lost, and it is certain that as he passed the post Black Sand was 
running considerably faster than the winner. But, after all, in the matter of 
excuses defeated people are always very prolific, and Gomez has shown us by 
his riding of Epsom Lad, including the acrobatic feats which he performed on 
two or three occasions, that it is difficult to teach him very much more about 
race-riding than he already knows, although it is, of course, possible that on 
this occasion he did c »mmit an error of judgment. The aged Herminius is but 
the frail and unsubstantial shadow of his former self, seeing that he could do 
nothing even with the feather weight of 6st. glb., while Scintillant and 
Reminiscence have asserted—and asserted successfully—their distinct claims to 
mediocrity. We knew that the other Aylin was a good jockey, and now that 
M. Aylin has successfully proved himself to be considered excellent, we shall be ab!e 
to contemplate with praiseworthy equanimity the exodus of the American jockeys 
which is so soon to take place, and to rest assured that, even without them, owners 
will still find enough talent at their disposal to satisfy them that their 
horses will be well and adequately handled; and in passing it may be 
chronicled that Mr. Croker and Wishard are turning their own heads and 
the heads of their horses homewards, so that in very truth it would seem as if 
the American owners were dwindling away like the nigzer-boys of history, who 
were gradually exterminated until but one remained. And in this case the 
obliteration of the isolated unit would not be a cause for tears. 

As a living epitome of the history of racing for many years Mr. Edward 
Weather! y cannot be equalled, and his retirement from his post as secretary to 
the Jockey Club and Keeper of the Match Book is an event to be regretted. 
The tradition and education of the Weatherby family are such that his place 
will be filled automatically, and the continuity of things will not be disturbed. 
It would be impossible to imagine the existence of the Jockey Club if separated 
from the house of Weatherby, seeing that the management of their affairs has 
been in the hands of the family for over one hundred and fifty years, and in all 
human probability it will remain in the hands of the same family for another 
hundred and fifty. As the mouthpiece and working portion of a body more 
autocratic, more despotic, and in many ways more omnipotent than any other 
governing body in the world, Mr. Edward Weatherby discharged all his duties 
with that old-fashioned courtesy which we fondly belicve to be indigenous to the 
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improve with work, and Mr. Buchanan can be excused for running his good 
horse so much, seeing that he is a gelding, and that with the end of his racing 
career also comes the end of his usefulness; and in this connection Mr. 
‘* Kincaid’s ” offer to run Epsom Lad against San Toi, with the apparently 
sporting proviso that the winner should take both horses. Verily the Scot is a 
canny creature; but neither Mr. George Edwardes nor the Major is devoid of the 
elements of commercial perception, and the offer was not accepted. 

, Saturday will see the first day of serious steeplechasing at Sandown Park, 
but there is nothing of real or even transient interest to discuss; and since 
steeplechasing, that is, professional steeplechasing—I do not allude to point-to- 
point races, which do contain some elements of real sport in them—is bound, 
before the end of the season, to become a wear ness to the flesh, it may be 
saely left to take care of itself until the last possible moment. BUCEPHALUS. 


TING NOTES 
HUNTING | 
ONDAY is always a delightiul day in the hunting week. Sunday’s 

rest has given us new vigour, for it must be confessed that after a 

time of comparative idleness in the summer four or five days a 

week of cub-hunting are hard work. Then horses are pleasantly 

gay on a Monday morning, and the whole week’s sport is before 

us. Laughton Hills with Mr. Fernie’s hounds was good enough 
to bezin the week with. On Sunday it rained for three or four hours, and 
although that was not nearly enough, yet, nevertheless, it was better than nothing. 
Hounds passed the gate as we were starting. It is the turn of the bitch pack. 
Foxes are known to be plentiful. All that is wanted is scent. There was none, 
and but two incidents of the day’s sport are worth recording—the find of the 
only fox that gave us any sport when he started from a patch of gorse on the 
hillside, whisking his brush gaily, and the way hounds puzzled out the line over 
a ploughed field, a rare thing hereabouts. 

Langton Cauldwell is the inevitable sequel of a meet at Cranoe. This 
village was once the property of Lord Cardigan, of Balaclava and Pytchley fame. 
There are as many foxes within a radius of two or three miles of Cranoe as 
of any village in England. The fences around are stiff, so much so that some can 
only be crossed ‘‘ with a fall,” as Assheton 
Smith used to say. But I take it that he 
only meant that if a fence of unusual size 
came in our way when hounds were run- 
ning, we should take it, on the chance of 
finding ourselves on the right side, even with 
a fall; but no horse or man living could 
last long if it was necessary to chance or 
perhaps take a fall at every third fence. 
Probavly the men cross this district best 
who, to a willingness to take risks occa- 
sionally, add a knowledge of the outlets, 
the weak places in the fence, the moderate- 
sized rails in the corner, or the useful and 
frequent gates. Langton Cauldwell is a 
curious region of steep hills, and has many 
small coverts, which all hold foxes as a 
rule. The Cauldwell is a difficult place to 
drive a fox out of, and an exceedingly easy 
place for a man to be left behind in, or 
rather on. Nothing but the closest atten- 
tion to what hounds are doing will save 
us from that fate. Then we ought to be 
riding the most temperate and __ best 
shouldered horse in the stable, for the 
chances are that there will be a steep and 
possibly slippery hill to gallop down. On 
Thursday week the ground was like iron 
on the hills) The day’s sport may be 
summed up briefly enough, Glooston 
Wood held three foxes. There was a holloa 
on the side I was. not on. A touch of the 
horn, and the dog pack came driving out over 
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soil ; and so well has he done everything that his successor will have a very 
difficult position to fill. It is good to know that although Mr. Weatherby’s 
health is such that he feels obliged to give up active work, he is neither 
dangerously ill nor in the grip of some fatal disease, so that he may live, 
and live peacefully, for many years yet. Which is our hope. The sale of Duke of 
Westminster to Mr. Faber for 21,000 guineas may be mentioned with gratifica- 
tion, and John Porter must le glad to see his old horse once more. With 
regard to the price it is difficult to express any opinion, except to say that, like 
all these things, the transaction must be of necessity somewhat in the nature of 
a gamble. If Duke of Westminster is the great horse which he was 
popularly presumed to be two or three months ago, he would appear to have 
been sold cheaply, and he has quite enough engagements to enable his owner to 
get back the price of his purchase without having recourse to the trying, uncertain 
joys of gambling. If, on the other hand, he turns out to be greatly inferior to 
Game Chick, Sceptre, Lavengro, Doochary, and the others, he will join the band 
of confirmed failures, among which Toddington may be safely reckoned. Even at 
his worst, however, he must be good enough to win a large number of minor races, 
although the fact remains that Mr. Sievier has never been accused by those whi 
know him of philanthropy in the matter of horse dealing, and he has 
taken his own time to sell the horse. On the whole, balancing the successes 
against the failures, he has sold him quite as well as he coul/ reasonably have 
expected to do. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the Cambridseshire will produce 
as good a race as the Cesarewitch did, and it is a pity, from a sporting point of 
view, that none of the French horses, Montarges, Jongleur, and Plaisanterie, had 
any chance at the weight; and viewed in the light of recent French form as 
exhibited by Jacobite II. and others, the hand of the handicapper appears to have 
fallen rather heavily on this occasion, and it is quite douttful whether 71b. less 
all round would have made any considerable difference. Many of the Cesare- 
witch horses, such asSolicitor, Osboch, and Black Sand, renewtheir battle, and the 
presence of Revenue after his brilliant and decisive victory in the Duke of York 
Stakes is fu:l of interest. . Epsom Lad has been hardly enoush worked in all 
conscience even up to this week, but apparently he is one of those horses who 


Wood was anyone with them but 
Charles, and only about four or five followers went into the wood with them. 
A ¢rand chorus in the wood ; one fox to ground (I think) and another away. 
Those outside the covert had the best start. By the time we were clear of the 
wood the hounds were well away. Luckily there was no great scent, and we 
were all able to trace the course of the pack by ear and eye till the fox went 
to ground in a hedgerow near Cranoe. 

That night the rain came down, and with the moisture everywhere we 
hear of sport. Perhaps the Bicester had as much benefit as anvone. The 
freedom of that country from wire enables men to ride to hounds earlier in 
the season than is possible in Leicestershire. Thus a good many enjoyed 
the run who would not have been able to do so. It is true that the hounds did 
not finish with the fox with which they started. They started from Hogshaw 
Hill, and eventually ran to ground near Dunton. Men who know the country 
will see that a considerable extent of good ground was covered. 

The fog which had hung about the Midlands fcr the last week shadowed 
the meet of Lord Harrington’s hounds at Breadsill. This place is not far from 
Derby and near the borders of the Meynell country, and a meet there always 
draws a good many men and women from that hunt. There was a lovely trot 
to the draw. A messenger from Sir Alfred Haslam shut the hunt out of his 
part of Horsley Carrs, and thus there was nothing for it but to go to Hays 
Wood. There were p'enty of foxes there, but the intermittent nature of the 
cry showed how poor was scent. Then that part of Horsley Carrs which 
belongs to Mr.: Silwell, who is a pillar of the hunt in this district, was tried, 
and there several foxes were afoot. One secured temporary safety by escaping 
into the forbidden portion of the covert, and some excellent hound work was 
done with the others. Lord Harrington would like to have shown his 
followers a gallop, but scent and circumstances were against him. No hounds 
have run faster this season’ than did Mr. Fernie’s last Friday from Seaton Gorse. 
The rain had changed the scentless condition of the soil. :Hounds ran for ten 
minutes as if tied to their fox. Perfectly mute, so great was the pace, they 
raced him to earth. The ground, though softer than it has been, was greasy and 
treacherous, and one follower had a nasty fall. On Saturday the Cottesmore were 
at Stoke End. Everything save the dress of the followers was like the regular 
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season. Most people had a second horse out, and the 
greater part of the morning was spent in the open. The 
Eye brook runs along a picturesque valley, and forms the 
boundary line between Mr. Fernie’s and the Cottesmore 
for a considerable distance. The brook is bordered by 
wide grass meadows divided by fair fences, there is little 
wire, and the state of the ground made it possible to jump. 
The coverts of Stockerston and Wardley Woods lie on the 
slopes of the opposing hills of the valley, and it was up 
and down this valley that the day’s sport was carried on. 
Nor could any arena more delightful be found at this 
season of the year. The hounds have been in these woods 
several times, and the foxestherefore have learned theirlesson. 
Denmark, son of Dexter, and descendant of Osbaldeston’s 
Furrier, a third season hunter, throws his tongue, the 
sons of Villager and Stormer, join in chorus, and the 
Cottesmore dog pack (which one good judge and huntsman 
tells me he would rather handle than any pack of hounds 
in the country) fly to a note on the huntsman’s horn, and 
without hesitation settle down to hunt. There is just scent 
enough to take them on, and the drive of the pack makes 
the most of it. We are over the Eye and running 
across the valley towards Merevale Holt (Sir Bache 
Canard’s). Short of this, hounds waver a little, but soon show the 
line of the fox to the right. He is now running below Stockerston 
Wood, and pointing to Allexton. He has gained a gocd deal by the time 
the stony lane which leads to Horninghold is crossed. How hard and 
steadily the hounds work ; every head is down, Suddenly one stern begins to 
flicker, drawing others to him; a peculiar long-drawn note that irresistibly 
recalls the leader of the jackal pack on the prowl at night in the East, and we 
begin to gallop across the brook. Hounds are again at fault; once more the 
same note sounds from a belt of brush, and then the pack hunt slowly 
round and back into Stoke. There seems no scent here, and we go to Wardley. 
Two lines here; ‘‘tally-ho over” in two places. Thetcher turns to the right 
with the main body ; we will do the same up the centre, ride into the open by 
the white gate, and there on the left hand are hounds chiming merrily, Four 
or five men and a lady or two come out of the wood. There is no gate, and 
the fences are blind, but they flock over or through them on the right of the 
pack, and the two bodies of the pursuers close in as the top of the hill above 
Allexton is reached, and Belton lies in the sunshine, every building clear cut in 
the brilliant atmosphere of this superb October day. But ‘* who-whoop !” and 
the hounds are working furiously beside the Uppingham road. The drain ought 
to have been grated. ‘‘ Did not think it ’ud ’old a rabbit, much less a fox,” is 
the excuse; Lut it does hold a fox. ‘‘ Dig him” is the order, and Charles 
Isaac, who is out for a holiday, works as hard as anybody. No huntsman can 
resist blood. Mr. Fernie talks pedigrees with Thatcher, and I look over the 
pack and trace, with the help of the huntsman and a like-minded sportsman, the 
parentage of those I fancy, and delight to discover they go back to the great 
historic hound families. When the fox is broken up the hounds are as keen as 
though they had caught him in the open—a rare thing. ‘‘ Only four days out 
without blood ” has this dog pack been since the beginning of the season. 

The Yeomen are beginning to settle down at Melton. Captain de Winton 
is at Wyndham Lodge, Captain R. B. Muir at Newport Lodge, and Colonel 
Lawson at Staveley Lodge. Major Sheldon Cradock is selling his horses, as he 
will not be able to hunt on account of his motor-car accident. Delightful things 
motor-cars—in the summer, of course; but at the beginning of the hunting 
season—the risk is too great. X. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
OF DRIVEN GROUSE. 


HERE are many so precociously organised or so fortu- 
nately situated that their first love, their first salmon, 
and their first grouse lie back in the dim past only a little 
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fresher in memory than their first measles. Others among 
us have to await the dawn of a riper age ere we drink the 
dregs of these delights, and there is a measure of com- 
pensation in the certainty of a maturer vision missing fewer 
points in the game, though in the particular case of grouse 
the maturer vision will also miss more of the game 
itself. I had some fleeting intention of entitling these notes 
‘‘My First Grouse,’ but the first was so perilously near 
being also the last that, to avoid a possible confusion, I will, 
with one reservation, exclude an uninteresting personality. 
First, however, I must express my gratitude to my kindly host, 
the Laird of L (not far from Lanarkshire), who, knowing my 
keenness to see as much as possible of what was going on, 
placed me at every drive in an end butt—and unselfishly took a 
middle one for himself—where I should get all the looking on 
and none of the shooting. It worked admirably, so admirably 
that I have asked him to shoot with me next month in some 
nebulous pheasant coverts in the South Country, and to bring all 
the cartridges that he is likely to require (J shall place the guns 
then) in his cigar-case. 

My conceptions of pace have hitherto been determined, in a 
simple gradation, by such landmarks as a Dover express, a 
tortoise, a driven pheasant, and a cricket ball that has just 
parted from Mr. S. M. J. Woods; but the Somerset cricketer 
now stands second in my mind to a driven grouse, particularly 
when coming off a hilltop with a thirty-mile wind behind it. 
Like shot from a catapult, now in twos and threes, anon in 
packs, the birds are hurled at you as you stand at attention in 
your butt, a 5ft. high enclosure of sods and heather, with boarded 
flooring and railed sides, the latter precaution checking any risky 
swing of the gun. To the old hand there is no difficulty in 
knocking the birds over, but to anyone accustomed, like myself, to 
nothing smaller or faster than a low driven pheasant in November, 
there is something particularly bewildering in birds that take 
5sec. or less to loom up S5oyds. in front, and sail away half a mile 
behind you. The gun is perforce lying at “safe” on the butt, 
the gunner is propped, with his eyes skinned, on a shooting 
seat, and some birds, scarce larger to the eye than starlings, 
come over the purple line of a hill and rapidly grow to the size 
of farmyard hens. They are on you; bang go 
both barrels. All that you have heard or read 
of ‘“‘allowance”’ and of best shot and explo- 
sives crowds in that unhappy moment on 
your fevered brain, and the birds are away 
with never a feather ruffled. Better luck, fluke 
or otherwise, may attend you with the next 
chance, and at length the line of beaters and 
their flags come in sight over the hill, and the 
drive is over. There is a wee pull at the flask, 
while keen-nosed dogs are sent to ‘ seek 
dead” through the wet heather for birds that 
may have towered and fallen a mile away, and 
for others that never fell at all save in a too 
active imagination, and we march on to the 
next butts, a mile or so of floundering through 
wet moss hags and deep ditches, infinitely 
distressing to sleek Southrons, yet a mere stroll 
to the hardier men of the moors. 

There are moors and moors. During last 
week I shot on two very different types. The 
one—where a thoughtful host put me in the 
stalls instead of on the stage—is all moor, the 
house being little more than an extra large butt, 
with which the grouse grow so familiar that 
they feed right up to the front door. Let me, 
for *‘ Ouida’s”’ iaformation, add that in truth 
this familiarity makes them no easier to hit 
when once they are on the wing. The other 
kind of moor is an adjunct only to a castle, 
which is 2pproached between avenues of elm 
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and rhododendron, reddening beech and rowan trees, singularly 
devoid of berries this fall, an approach that marches with 
a tumbling salmon river and passes many a likely pool 
and bubbling fall, the rocky haunts of heron and of otter. 
Squirrels run helter-skelter up their favourite trees; rabbits 
bob up serenely and scuttle below as the wheels crunch the 
winding gravel; in their lofty homes near the castle rooks 
babble confusion to game preserving. The moor in such an 
ensemble is but one attraction of many, though the day’s bag, fifty 
brace and more, with a sprinkling of blackcock and snipe and an 
odd hare or two, far surpasses that made on the larger and remoter 
waste. I understand the reasons for this superiority to be three 
there are more beaters, the ground is more easily driven, and 
the birds are easier to hit. The last condition I read somewhat 
broadly in the light of my own results, and indeed, before I find 
my way to a grouse moor again, | have every intention to avoid 
shaming my indulgent hosts by meanwhile practising at such 
lightening as offers. Such an estate as the one I have in mind 
gives all manner of shooting. One day last week six of us 
walked the hills and fields for rabbits, and the bag included, 
besides over 250 of these, blackcock, snipe, hare, and partridge. 
Round and round the hillsides we tramp, a short-and-long-leg 
pilgrimage through knee-high bracken, the guns and beaters 
covering a line some 30o0yds. from flank to flank. ‘ Rabbit 
forward, sir!”’ is ever the warning, and every moment there is a 
dash through the bracken roots, a fleeting scut on a clearing 
ahead, a puff of smoke and a crack, and, with a hop, skip, and 
jump, like those of Sauchiehall Street arabs, the rabbit lies still, 
with only a floating wisp of fur to mark the spot. Two or three 
blackcock get up away on our right, and one of our hosts gets a 
holding shot and brings the lyre-tail to earth. Hen pheasants 
skim away at every few paces, but, for all the danger they are in, 
they might as well lie still, for a warning cry of ‘‘ Pheasant!” 
runs along the line and the birds glide toa noble covert of natural 
forest in the gully below, where they will be safe and sacred for 
yet a month. 

One curious feature of such a day’s shooting in company is 
the ease with which the much-tried ear accustoms and attunes 
itself to the various voices of different powders, from the neat 
crack of new E.C. to the more businesslike blast of ballistite. 

Hares are scarce, yet now and again one comes lollopping 
to his doom, not wholly to the joy of an excellent tenant farmer 
who walks with us, and who, by heaving bucolic sighs, testifies his 
disapproval of seeing the bag claim animals that, thanks to the 
liberal Laird of Malwood, would have been his perquisite. 
Little bands of wild duck spread in horizontal V’s across the 
sky, but always well out of gunshot, and snipe, too, are far from 
plentiful, while woodcock will come only with the frosts. 

I have got away from the grouse, and that is, after all, 
only fair return for the way in which they got away from me. 
Yet are they noble fowl, and I bear them no grudge. Much 
éclat, carefully worked up in the Press, may attach to international 
clay-bird and pigeon sweeps, but it must be a little more than 
coincidence that the same land has produced the gamest-flying 
bird and the finest game-shots under heaven. Surely the red 
grouse and Mr. Rimington- Wilson are a clear case of cause and 
effect. F, G. AFLALO. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


T is curious to observe how quietly Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new novel 
‘* Kim” (Macmillan) has fallen on the market. True, one or two scribes 
have tried to boom it, but without effect. A few days ago the subject 
came up between me and a famous Iniian scholar. He had read it, and 
this was the first bit of Kipling’s work to which he had given attention, 
for he is a deep scholar, and your scholar naturally looks down on the 
imaginative writer, even as the imaginative writer sneers at Dry-as-dust. Yet 
he had | een charmed, and I, who had experienced great difficulty in reading this 
book, immediately began to put questions. Did he like it for the story or plot? 
Oh, no; properly speaking, it had no plot, but was a mere rambling string of 
incidents that you can take up or lay down at any point. Then had it character ? 
Decidedly not ; the personages were mere fizure-heads, and the author showed no 
dramatic instinct. Whit, then, did he find in it? Reading, was the reply. 
My iriend was astonished that a novelist should have studied the Sacred Books to 
so much purpose. True he was not always “on the spot”; an anachronism 
there, a sp ech out of keeping here, disclosed the not very profound student, but 
on the whole it was very nearly right. Now if a volume of criticism were to be 
written, I doubt if it could be more than an elaboration of this talk. Mr. 
Kudyard Kip'ing shows here, as elsewhere, a keen eye for the phenomena of 
outdoor life, and he has taken as*much pains to get up the sacred books as he 
would to learn the articles of a soldier’s kit or the parts of an engine. But 
although doing that may end in the production of readable stuff, it is not 
holding the mirror up to nature as Fielding held it, or Scott, nay, as the 
workmanlike fourth-rate professional maker of the commercial novel of to-day 
holds it. And that exhausts the subject. 

Whenever a modern biography comes out and I feel disgusted to see how 
badly it is done, itis my custom to turn to the one great work of this kind in 
our language and forget contemporary botching. For this reason the new 
edition in six volumes recently issued by Archibald Constable and Co. was 
very welcome. It is a good library book, each volume exactly the size of a six- 
shilling novel, and therefore well adapted for use in the easy chair. The printing, 
too, is of the best. So many editions of this famous work have been issued, how- 
ever, that the main point to be judged in a new one is the character of the comment 
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that has been added. For myself, I think the less of that the better. A very 
bad practice has grown up during the last decade or two of sending out masier- 
pieces prefaced with a so-called essay of appreciation by some fourth or fifth rate 
author, who really has neither the brains nor experience to understand what is 
best in his subject. The thing may be hastily glanced through on its first 
appearance, but to take up a favourite book and to be met again and again with 
some stupid essay in time produces the same irritating effect that comes from 
looking too often at a bad picture. You feel like the man who had a very bad 
retriever that he did not like to destroy, and who eventually exchanged it for a 
greyhound and drowned the greyhound. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, who writes the introduction to tlie Cons:able edition, 
has saved the situation by modestly refusing to be critical. He abides by the 
fine essay Carlyle wrote on Johnson, and for the rest is content to sum up the 
work of his predecessors in the editions of Mr. Croker and Mr. Napier, and 
‘*in the splendid volumes of my revered friend, D. Birkbeck Hill, whose eager and 
unresting toil has left scarce anything behind him for even the most humble- 
minded gleaners in the Johnsonian fields.” Therefore, says Mr. Birrell, 
‘*when you know you must be beaten, the wisest way is to avoid competition.” 
As far as this has led to the omission of all but a few absolutely necessary notes, 
I do not hesitate to say that the edition has gained in value. One does not read 
Boswell’s Johnson for scientific or historical information, but for the sake of the 
vivid picture given of a most extraordinary man and for the burly common-sense 
of his conversation. 

Mr. Birrell gives an engaging account of what he has set himself to 
do, ‘*The number of persons,” he says, ‘‘who have never read Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ and who yet are capable of appreciating it to the tips 
of their fingers, is enormous, and yearly increases. To get hold of these people, 
to thrust Boswell into their hand, to intrude him upon their notice, and thus to 
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capture their intelligence and engage their interest, is the work of the missionary 
of letters, who does not need to encumber himself with the commentators, but only 
to do all that he can to circulate the original text in the most convenient 
and attractive form.” Surely this is an excellent idea for a Fleet Street 
St. Augustine! He does his missionary work brightly and cleverly, and we do 
not know of a more satisfactory edition v. the famous ** Life’ than that which he has 
produced. It is embellished with a fine series of portraits that multerially help 
us to ‘*actualise ” the atmosphere in which the great lexicographer moved. 

‘“‘The Revelations of Divine Love, recorded by Julian, Anchoress at 
Norwich, Anno Domini 1373,” a version from the MS. in the British Museum, 
edited by Grace Warrack (Methuen), is a book that comes with curious effect on 
a world that has changed so much since-it was written. ‘‘ The greatest of these 
is love.” So the ancient anchoress found out, and in these days her divine 
revelations are as new as when they were shown to a ‘‘symple creature 
unlettyrde,” in a Maytime five hundred years since. The Lady Julian, living as 
a recluse attached to the church of that name near Norwich, had often prayed 
for more love to God, and when she was thirty years old for sixteen days there 
came to her visions of the passion of Christ. *‘* Me thought it myght melt oure 
hartys for love and brek them in twoo for joy.” In these revelations were shown 
her the great truths and lessons of her religion of sin and goodness of beauty 
and suffering and all the soul passes through in its journey upward. Of the 
cheerfulness with which Christ gave up His life, she beautifully says: ‘* And in 
this He brought to mind the property of a glad giver. A glad giver taketh but 
liule heed of the thing that he giveth, but all his desire and all his intent is to 
please him and solace him to whom he giveth it. And if the receiver take the 
gift highly and thankfully, then the courteous giver setteth at nought all his cost 
and all his travail, for joy and delight that he hath pleased and solaced him 
that he loveth. Plenteously and fully was this shewed.” 
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Then she tells how with ‘‘ a soft dread” she beheld sin and learnt what a 
hard hell it was to the true soul, for ‘‘ love teacheth us that we should hate sin 
only for love.” In that little word ‘‘ only” one might discover a great teaching 
with a wide application. After sinning ‘‘then sheweth our courteous Lord 
Himself to the soul well-merrily and with glad cheer—with friendly welcoming 
as if it had been in pain and in prison, saying sweetly thus: My darling, I am 
glad thou art c.me to me; in all thy wo I have ever been with thee; and now 
seest thou my loving and we be oned in bliss.” 

Then a revelation comes to her on prayer, and even believing that we know 
nothing still, the soul is nourished ly it, and in the extremity of entreaty help 
comes from the unseen. 

‘* Pray inwardly, though thee thinketh it savour thee not: for it is 
profitable, though thou feel not, though thou see nought ; vea, though thou 
think thou canst not. For in dryness and in barrenness, in sickness and in 
feebleness, then is thy prayer well-pleasant to me, though thee thinketh it 
savour thee nought but little. And so is all thy believing prayer in my sight.” 

Very remote is that meek and loving anchoress from these days, and one 
would touch most tenderly the simply-told story of her visions and the joy and 
peace the writing of them gave her in that long life in which God ‘ lengthened 
her patience unto the time that we be waxen and grown, our soul with our body 
and our body with our soul, gither of them taking help of other till we be brought 
unto stature as nature worketh.” 

There had been sent to her the happiness of the final revelation in ail its 
power and passion which comes once to all men should they know how to 
desire it. 

‘* Truth seeth God, and Wisdom beholdeth God, and of these two cometh 
the third: that isa holy, marvelling delight in God; which is Love.” 

Books to order from the library : 

‘* The Benefactress.” By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

(Macmillan. ) 

‘‘The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters.” Percy Bate. (Bell.) 
“The Alien.” F. F. Montrésor. (Methuen.) 
‘* Burma Under British—and Before.” John Nisbet. (2 vols.) (Archibald 

Constable. ) ON-LOOKER. 
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ENGLISH VILLAGE TYPES. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘Country LiFE.”] 

S1r,—Will you kindly send the enclosed 20s. order to assist the ‘* oldest wood- 
cutter in England,” Rough Jimmy, of whom you gave a notice and portrait in 
CountTRY LIFE of October 12th issue. No address for funds was given, but 
I feel sure you will kindly send same to the proper source.—J. G. PETERS, 

[We have much p’easure in forwarding the amount, and have also to 
thank ‘*M. S. S. C.” and Mr. N. Ramsden for contributions of 4s. and 2s. 
respectively, —ED. ] 


[To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”) 
Sir,—The old gentleman shown here may well be set down as a village type. 
He is also one of the best amateur naturalists in Lancashire. One does not 
often come across a chair of the kind he sits in. It serves the purpose not only 
of a most restful and roomy seat, but also of a convenient receptacle for things 
that one may want nandy. Why shouldn’t we have drawers under our chairs ? 
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How handy for the smoker to keep his pipes and tobacco in! How convenient 
the author would find his pipers and memoranda if he had them under him! 
Besides, the arms are broad and ample, aad will hold a cup of tea or a glass of 
something stronger. Altogether this unique chair, which I came across the 
other day in an out-o%thz-way farmhouse, is extremely interesting. —W. H. K. 





A FAITHFUL GUARDIAN. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a little Italian fiiend of mine w'th her faithful 
Spanish deerhound, It will perhaps interest you to put it in CounTRY Lire, of 
which I am a subscriber and admirer. The tale of these two fast friends is very 
touching, the deerhound lying on watch, as you see in the photograph, all night 
near the little girl’s bed, not allowing any stranger to go near her. The doz also 
takes her to school every morning, and the child’s mother trusts her to him 
entirely on long and lonely walks.—ADA B, NATHAN. 





THE MONGOOSE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The history of the mongoose in the West Indies, as given in Mr. Aflalo's 
interesting article in COUNTRY LIFE of October 12th, would bear a supple- 
mentary chapter to bring it up to date; so far, at any rate, as concerns 
Jamaica. During a visit to the island last summer I was assured by more than 
one informant that the numbers of the vermin reached their maximum several 
years ago, and are now steadily declining. At the same time, the stock of 
ground doves and quail is picking up, and the small bush and grass haunting 
birds, which also suffered heavily, are perceptibly increasing. Natural law is 
asserting itself, and the obtrusive mongoose is finding his proper place in the 
economy of the island. Whether this place is to be that of the stoat in England, 
a survival in reasonable abundance, or whether he is doomed to total extermi- 
nation, remains to be seen; in either case the outcome cannot but Le of great 
interest to naturalists. The birds killed the ticks, the mongoose has killed the 
birds ; now the ticks, most justly, are killing the mongoose. A gentleman who 
has watched the progress of the plague ever since the vermin were introduced 
told me that he had seen but one family of young on his estate, where earlier they 
had been numerous during the last three years, and that all individuals killed 
in his neighbourhood are found to be in poor condition and covered with ticks, 
while nine out of ten of them are males. If the last observation holds good in 
other districts also, the mongoose is indeed in a poor way. Personally, during 
a fortnight spent in the country—ou side Kingston, that is—I saw not one live 
mongoose, but everywhere poultry were running loose, and even tame rabbits 
being kept, under conditions which would have been impossible during the 
reign of terror described by Mr. Aflalo.—LksLiz WILLIAMS. 


A PLAGUE OF FLIES, 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country LiFe.” | 
S1r,—When the animals are out of the stables, these and the harness-rooms 
might be closed up thoroughly and well fumigated with formalin. The 
solution will evaporate from any receptacle such as a biscuit tin with the aid 
of a spirit lamp underneath. A sulphur fumigation will tarnish the metal 
‘* furniture” on harness. Under any circumstances the stables should be well 
ventilated after the few hours of fumigation, and mangers, etc., cleaned before 
rehabitation. Will ‘‘ X.” give result-of the trial ?—N. R. 





WINDMILLS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘“*Counrry Lire.”] 

S1r,—May I venture to suggest to your correspondent ‘ Architect” that he 
might look round the island of Anglesea for old windmill patterns which might 
suit his purpose. Photographs of some might be had from any of the picture 
sellers in the island (say Holyhead) or through photographers who travel the 
country for purposes of local photographs. Water, or water with any 
mechanical fall, is scarce in Anglesei, and so wind is a much-used motor 
power.—J. M. R. 


‘WITCHES IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
[To tHe Epitor or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—The inquest hel1 on an old “ white witch.” or rather witch doctor, who 
died at Ilminster, in Somerset, revealed a curious survival of superstition in the 
Blackdown hiils, but one which everyone who lives down in those parts would 
be quite prepared to hear of. The man in question did a business in exorcism, 
charms against the evil eye, and rites to rescue cattle which had been overlooked. 
It is only three years since a learned and popular M.P. for one of the Somerset- 
shire divisions was requested to take steps for the removal of a witch living in a 
cottage on his estate, who was causing serious damage and loss, so much so 
that the village was greatly agitated. It was alleged that the children were 
being born crooked, that the calves died, the lambs were ricketty, and that 
everyone knew who did it. Also that the witch herself admitted that she was a 
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witch, and converse] with familiar spirits. B ing thoroughly in touch with the 
people, he was far too sensible to express any disbelief, | ut went and called on 
the witch, an old woman, who had lived for very many years in the same cottage, 
where she had an orchard and a garden and was fairly comfortable, and explained 
the position to her. She admitted tnat she was a witch, and that the familiar 
spirits appeared in the form of several weasels, which ran about on the back of 
her hand and then disappeared down her throat. The squire pointed out that 
this kind of thing would not do, and asked her what she would take to go. On 
considering the case, she said she would take half-a-crown, a rabbit, a waistcoat, 
and I think a pair of boots. The squire handei over the half-crown, and 
suggested that she should come round and have some dinner and take the other 
things, which she did. Next morning she left her house and walked into the 
next countv, where, I Lelieve, she was put into the 
asylum. All the children had straight legs after this, the 
calves did not die, and the village regained its composure. — 
C, J. Cornisu, F.Z.S. 


CANNIBALISM. 

[To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”} 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph may be of interest 
to your readers, It represents a Krait (Bungarus) in the 
act of swallowing a smal! snake of another species. The 
snakes were killed in my kitchen a few days since, and I 
had them photographed at once.—ALLAN MATHEWSON, 
Purulia, Bengal. 


KEEPING MEAL WORMS. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘Country LiFE.”] 
Six,—What is the proper procedure for keeping and 
lweeding meal worms? I have been told they can be kept 
in a tin tox, in bran, but whether damp or otherwise I do 
not know. I should be glad of full instructions how to 
proceed. —GRIGEL. s 

[We alwa s have found meal worms very easy to keep in a box 
with a litle flour. Possibly bran will do as well, but wheat flour does 
well enough, and without any special attention paid to keeping it dry 
or moist.— Ep. } 


FISHES’ SENSE OF COLOUR. 
[To THE Epitror oF ** CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I have just read in your paper of August 24th a letter, signed ‘* H,” 
concerning the appreciation of colour by fishes, I think the following incident 
will help to prove that fish appreciate colour, even with the light behind it. A 
few years ago I was fishing for trout with a friend on a smali mountain lake 
in Mayo; the surface of the water was perfectly still, the sun shining brightly, 
the outlook tad. We each had three midge flies up, but I could not rise a 
fish ; on the other hand, my friend was having plenty of sport, the fish rising and 
taking freely one light blue fly, the only one of its kind we had. I tried several 
flies the same size and shape, but with no success. A few days afterwards we 
determined to try again, and took a large supply of the particular fly. I put up 
three of them with great success, once or twice hooking three at the same time. 
I think this proves that it was the colour and not the shape of the fly that 





a.tracted the fish. An angler who ties his own flies can appreciate colour in 
feathers even when held up against the light; the difference between good and 
bad colour is easily seen by holding up a gold pheasant topping and a feather 
from the toucan’s neck against the light.—W. A. pe C. K., South Africa. 


ACORNS AS FOOD FOR DEER. AND SHEEP. ~ 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—I have read the letter of your correspondent ‘“‘H.” upon the above 
subject in your issue of October 12th, and agree with him that it would be very 
satisfactory if one could get rid of one’s acorns for so good a parpose. Even 
little children might be emplo)ed to collect the acorns, and might thus be kept 
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out of mischie’, whilst earning an honest penny. Could not some of your readers 
give the names of persons who are in want of acorns for their deer during the 
winter, or will not some of the owne:s of deer parks furnish you with their 
address, stating at the same time what pric: they would be willing to pay for 
acorns by the bushel ?—C. 


[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—I notice in your issue for October 12th a correspondent advises against the 
use of acorns for sheep as being downright poisonous. I can only say that I have 
used them for many years prior to 1898, and always regretted that the supply 
was not more abundant. I may say that I always spread them a depth of, say, 
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a foot, and turned them once a week for a coup'e of months before using. The 
quantity I used was about half a pint per sheep, and that with about a pound of 
mixed cake did my sheep very well. The acorns, I may add, were always 
cleared before the cake, they evidently being preferred to the latter ; in fact, it 
was noticeable with what avidity the sheep picked them out. It has always been 
a grief to me to see the immense quantities of acorns lyinz wasted when they 
might be so useful. I used to give eightpence or tenpence a_bushel.— 
J. R. BARTON. 


MARKS ON PLATE. 
{To THE EpiTror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
SiR, —I observe that in your issue of September 21st you reply to a question refer- 
ring to the above. I should be much obliged if you will give me your opinion on 
the following point. Some yearsago I bought in Taunton a good old silver half- 
pint cup, the only mark on which, repeated thrice on the bottom of it, is the 
Roman capitals ‘‘S. B.” surmounted by a crown. The silversmith did not 
know what it was, but said an expert had told him it was the Channel Islands 
(Guernsey or Jersey) mark. The letters are no doubt the maker’s initials. May 
I ask if you think this correct, or if you know of any similar examples? Mr. 
Cripps does not mention the Islands in his book 
(first edition). —H. S. 

[The mark is almost certainly that of Samuel 
a Blachford of Exeter, who is known to have been 
a member of the Goldsmiths’ Company of that 
city between 1720 and 1730. The exact mark 
figured by you is illustrated in the sixth edition 
of Cripps, page 121, where it is assigned to 
‘*probably Samuel Blachford.” Among the 
communion plate in Lelant Church, Cornwall, 
is a flagon bearing this identical maker’s 

mark.—ED. ] 


CRANES AND GEESE AT LILFORD. 
[To THE Eprror: or ‘‘ Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—Although you have already had articles and 
illustrations of the birds at Lilford, I think that 
the accompanying photograph of the cranes and 
geese is so good that you may be pleased to use 
it. Of all the successes in the way of acclimatisa- 
tion of strange species, none has been more 
s riking than the success that has attended the 
keeping of the very many different sorts of crane. 
Two rare kinds, one of them the very valuable 
Japanese white-necked crane, have built nests 
and brought up young ones in the aviary. There 
ure many kinds, including the very graceful 
demoiselle crane, that now and then, as an occa- 
sional visitor, finds its way to England. All 
the various species seem to live together in 
friendship, and herons, wild herons, often come 
down to the. ponds which the cranes and the 
aquatic birds occupy, and the harmony does 
not seem to be disturved in any way by their 
visits. The geese and the cranes—a queerly 
assorted lot, for the cranes are so very graceful, and the geese, on land at 
least, so very awkward—.ive together on terms of mutual forbearance, that is to 
say, without taking the slightest notice of each other. The geese look on in a 
kind, of shocked gravity when the cranes take part in that ridiculous sort of 
nautch dancing, or posturnz, in which they delight, an: in which they put 
themselves into such affected attitudes. It is wonderful to see the multitude of 
legs moving togeiher,-and it hardly seems possible that the owners can know 
which leg belongs to which body, where they are so many and so close together 
in their dancing. But it all works out 1ight, rather to the disappointment, as one 
sometimes is apt to think, of the old Canadian goose who is doing the role of 
spectator. .I.do not think that, of all the attractions to the ornithologist that 

Lilford offers, it has any:hing more attractive than the crane aviary. — ll. 














